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THE FINEST ENGLISH MAKE 


CHAPPELL PIANOS 


not to be excelled for 
TONE, TOUCH and DURABILITY 





The following are a few of the many Eminent Artistes who perform upon the Chappell Pianoforte — 
Pachmann, Sapelinikoff, Moiseiwitsch, Arthur de Greef, 
William Murdoch, Solomon, Katharine Goodson, Irene 

Scharrer, Myra Hess, Etc., Etc. 


The Chappell Pianoforte is largely used at The Royal Academy of Music, The 
Royal College of Music, The Guildhall School of Music, Trinity College, etc, 


CHAPPELLE'S P4242, GALLERIES 


50, NWEw BOND STHRATT, L.OnNDoNm, Ww. 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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THE PURCELL SOCIETY 


Committee. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Barr., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O. 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., Mus. Pror., CANTAn. 
SIR |. FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O., GresHam Proressor or Music. 
ARKWRIGHT, Es AUGUSTUS J. LITTLETON, Eso 
BRIDGES, Eso., M.A., M.B., D. Litt., Cc. H. LLOYD, Eso., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
t CYRIL B. ROOTHAM, ae Mus. Doc. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK, Eso., B.: 
W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, Eee, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.GS 
A 





DENT, Esc, MLA., Mus. Bac. 
J \. FULLER-MAITLAND “Tso MAL, FSA | 
ALAN GRAY, E M., .D 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED :— 
‘*The Yorkshire Feast Song.”’ XII. ‘* The Fairy Queen.” 
‘Dido and A£=neas.”’ Athens.” XIV. “Sacred Music ’—Part II. 
‘ The oaeeae 4 ee Pha aen of XV. ‘* Welcome Songs for Charles] 
Ode on the Duke o oucester's and James II.”—Part I. 


Birthday.” 7 evo 
‘« Twelve Sonatas of Three Parts.” XVI. Dramatic Music —Part I. 

‘Harpsichord and Organ Music,” | XVII. ‘ Sacred Music ’—Part III. © 

‘Ten Sonatas of Four Parts.” XVIII. ‘* Welcome Songs '’—Part II,> 

‘Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692.” XIX. ‘ The Indian Queen,” and “fT 

*‘ Dioclesian.” Tempest.” 

‘ Three Odes for St. Cecilia's Day.” | XX. “Dramatic Music’—Part IDy 
ant maka ~ 57s for Quesa Mary XXI. ‘Dramatic Music’’—Part IIL 
Subscription Price . One Guinea per Volume net. 

Most of the back numbers are offered to new subscribers at special rates. 


Owing to the advisability of keeping, so far as possible, the chronological order of the Anthems, ang 
printing the contents of the important autograph volume from Buckingham Palace Library while it® 
deposited at the British Museum for the use of the Society, it has been decided to defer for the present 
issue of Vol. XIII., which will contain earlier Anthems than those in the Buckingham Palace Manuscripty 

The names of new subscribers should be sent to the Hon. Sec. (W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, British Museum 
who will also be glad to hear from any members willing to assist in the Society’s work, either by collating 
and copying, or by subscribing to a small fund which has been raised for defraying the editorial expenses, 


June, 1917. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIE 


ESTABLISHED 1892. 





A Monthly Periodical, devoted to 
the interests of Music in Schools. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, 


Price Three-Halfpence. 


Annual Subscription, including Postage, 2s. 


This Tournal is established to minister to the needs of the acting teachers, pupil teachers, a 
student teachers in training colleges for the public primary schools. Music in public and privat 
middle-class schools also receives adequate attention. Articles are contributed by specialists on i 
numerous difficulties met with in teaching class singing ; courses of lessons ; answers to examinatid 
papers ; reports of school concerts, competitions, training college and school examinations, revi 
of school music, &c. Each number contains five or six pages of vocal music (printed in 
notations) suitable for school use, and exercises in sight singing. The music in each numil 
may also be purchased separately. 


London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FI 


RST OF EVERY MONTH. 








cristered at the General Post 
fics for Canadian Postage. 


AUGUST 


Price 3d. ; Postage 1$d. 


I 
‘ Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 


1917. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor : Sin FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
(Season 1917—1918.) 
There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
PONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
ONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to pass 
m examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
| Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.-7 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duxe or Connaucurt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


MICHAELMAS TERM begins Monday, September 24th. 
Entrance Examination, Thursday, September 2oth, at 9. 30. 


A Junior Department is now open, Prospectus of which can be 


obtained on application. 
P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..-7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


Telegrams—‘‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” 
London.” 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.-4 
Established by the Corporation of London. 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD. 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
OPERA, 
The Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants. 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor.. 
Director 


Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Granvitte Bantock, M.A, 

SESSION 1917-1918. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 
December 22); WINTER TERM (January 2: to April 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 29). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


24 to 
13); 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: His Higness THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G, 
Director : 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., 
Hon. Secretary: CHartes Morvey, Esq. 


Mus. Doc. 


The CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on Monday, September 
2gth, 1917. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, September 20th, 1917. 

_ The xext Examination for Associateshi~, A.R.C.M., will take place 
in April, 1918. 

Bx wed and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 


Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 
ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 





Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA. 
Dr. Apotru Bropsky. 


Patroness : 
Principal : 








Fee New COLLEGE SESSION will open on Tuesday, October 2. 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 

mstruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 

ind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 

curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 

and Entry Forms, on application. 
Opera —Miss Marie Brema. Organ—Dr. Txos. K&iGHiey. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 











may be had on application. 
H, A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 


FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


Patron: HIS THE KING. 


MAJESTY 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Svitasus A) 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
October 17th, 1917. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus B). 


Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., October- 
November, March-April, and June-July. Entries for the October- 
November Examinations close Wednesday, October roth, 1917. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 
post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B for 1917 07 for 1918, Syllabus in Ear-Training 
and Sight-Singing, Entry Form, and any further information, may be 
obtained post-free from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 


“Associa, London.” 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.-1 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 
(Late Becesrein HA tt). 
HE best Accommodation in London for MUSIC 
TEACHERS. providing every possible convenience. Magnifi- 
cent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, Waiting Lounges and Lavatories on 
each floor. Luxuriously furnished, lighted by Electricity, and 
Horizontal Grands in every Studio. Moderate inclusive charges. 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS, 32-40, Wigmore St., London, W.-1 


Telegrams : 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLromrigstp Crescent, Pappincton, W.-2 
Founder and Director: Mr. James BaTss. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows a a 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B. 
and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 181. 
Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W.-1 
Tue Most Hon. THe Marguis oF ANGLESEY. 

Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcnitt Siptey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 

Rovert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Nog. Bowavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 


18, 
President : 


Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., >.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in the Art of "Teaching, April, July, and December. 


Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres, 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. 


All communications to be addressed as usual to The Secretary, 
a Office, 11, tit Street, Strand, W.C.-2 





INCORPORATED GUILD OF ‘CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tus Rr. Rev. Bisnop J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE § (L.1.G.C.M.), 


FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 1917. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best Funerat Marcu, and 
SHort ANTHEM. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn Teun 
CHANT. 


gk, and Dover 


Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 


———— 
lendar atis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
18, Berners Street, London, W.-1 


MR. W. H. BREARE 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of *‘ Vocalism," “‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘* Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies." Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 
“The most complete guide to singing in English." — 

the Referee. 

“One of the sanest of sane expositions."—Musical Courier, N.Y. 

‘Is a reliable expert in all branches.” —Gentlewoman. 

‘*A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."—Zastern 
Morning News. 

‘ Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 

** His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers."—Adberdeen Free Press. 

** Common-sense in all he utters. "—Leeds Mercury. 

** Is an acknowledged authority. "— Western Morning News. 

“TI have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare,”—*‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 


Address: ‘‘Hgratp” Buripincs, HARROGATE. 


** Lancelot,” in 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, w,, 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duxe or Legps, 

Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 

Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R4 
Dr. Artuur S. "HoLLoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; ; F.R RCO, 

Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 

G. Aucustus Homes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 

EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Vj 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be hel 
London and at over 450 Local Centres throughout the United Ki 
in DECEMBER. Last day of Entry, November 15. 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may beig 
on application to the Secretary. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associa 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, jay 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Ma 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellows 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, tithy 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCH 
CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thorough 
trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. Lessons mi 
commence from any date. For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


“ Supertonic, Reg. London.” Telephone: 3870 Cent 


The Master Key to Technique. 
THE TECHNIQUER 


(Patented Great Britain and U.S.A.). 
A Gymnastic a oT for developing the hand. A necessity fora 
instrumentalists. The STRETCH can easily be increased, and maj 
SUPPLENESS of hands and fingers results from its use. Five minw 
per day is as good as one hour's practice. A great boon to those wi 
small or stiff hands. Used and cordially recommended by Chak 
Macpherson, Esq., F.R.A.M. (organist, St. Paul's Cathedral), Chard 
F. Reddie, Esq., F.R.A.M., and many other distinguished musician 
Lecture-demonstration by the inventor, Mr. R. J. Pitcher, with Pfe 
Ilustrationsat the London Academy of Music, Princes St. , W.-1, Tuesday 
September 18. Chair to be taken by E. S. Roper, Esq., B. A , Mus. Bo 
(sub-organist, Ww estminster Abbey), at 8 3 p.m. Admis-ion free. “Had 
De evelopment,” by Mr. R. J. Pitcher, price 6d. Prospectus and tes 
monials from The Secretary, Miss Cooper, 33, Orchard Street, W.-1. 


Telegrams : 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


IssuepD as A Net Book. 


THE oui HYMNAL 


CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Musicat Eprrors: 


HUGH BLAIR, M.A, Mus. Doc., Canras 
LISTER R. PEACE, B.A., F.R.C.O. 


NE 

Music EpITion. With complete Indexes. Cloth 4 ° 
Ditto For Choir use ... — 6 oo 
Worps ONLY. Large type eee a“ om 
Ditto Small type Limp cloth 0 4 
CHILDREN’S SUPPLEMENT. HYMNS ONLY. Paper 0 ! 


KALENDAR 


OF 
Suggested Hymns for Sundays & Holy Dats 
Price 6d. net. 


LONDON : 
Lrp, 160, Wardour Street, W.-! 


AND 


NOVELLO AND Co., 





MARSHALL Bros , Ltp., 47, Paternoster Row, E.C.-4 
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The drudgery of 


‘practising abolished 


All necessity for * Keyboard Drudgery” has been abolished by my 
“From = to Key board” System. Instead of spending years in 
wearisome ‘“‘ practising” for several hours daily, you need give only a 
few months for a few minutes twice daily. 


The mastery of the piano which my System will give you is 
unattainable by the slow and laborious ‘“‘ practice” methods, even 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 


This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Touch and Technique. 


Improvement starts with the very first lesson and success is certain 
whatever your age or proficiency. The lessons are given by post and 
will be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my personal 
attention being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation 
is used. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
the advantages of which he stated, he could cordially endorse from his 
own personal experience. Over 8,000 successful students testify to its 
wonderful value. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 


This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 
used in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of all 
grades of proficiency. When replying, please state whether average 
or advanced pianist. 


M. MACDONALD a 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C.- 


PIAN O PEDALS withOctave Couple 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MALKIN, Nov. 8, 1910. 

I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 

R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 








Terms ;—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, ana References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
Works —Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC 
J. & W. CHESTER 


(O. M. KLING, Proprietor). 
New AppREssS 
t1(eleven), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W..-1 
(rst Floor). 
Larcg Stock or ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND Russian Music, AND OF 
ALL THE CLASSICS. Telephone: Gerrard 7841. 








CHOIR CARDS sy Dr. BELLAIRS 


TWOPENCE EACH. 
1. Singing Exercises for Choirboys. 2. Tallis’s Festal Responses. 
Rhythmically arranged. Te Deum and Benedictus(Chant Form)in D 
London : Nov ELLO AND Company, Limited. 
[F JOHN V INE (otherwise JOHN’ CHALLIS 
VINE or JOHN CHALLIS), formerly of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, Violinist, will communicate with Messrs. BLytH_ Dutton, 


Hartiey & Bi yTH, Solicitors, 112, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.-2, he will hear of something to his advantage. 








PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 


(TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


Musica Seven to Mgssrs. eens ror THirty-Two YEARs. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “‘ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W.-2 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Exicar, O.M., 
Sir Frepericx Bripvcsg, C.V.O., Dr. Wa.rorp Davigs, 





R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas ‘of F.L.C.M., L. Mus. L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
** Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 








PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Graduated Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
108 Correspondence Pupils successful. 


L.R.A.M. Exams, 1910-16 
A.R.C.M. . 1914-17 23 ” ” ” 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A,M., A.R.C.M., 


c/o Forsytu Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 





I 


F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 357 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O. and 
A.R.C.O , &c. MSS. revised and arranged for publication. 3, De Burgh 


janstead, Surrey. Telephone, Burgh Heath, 346. 
ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), i in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, ween, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S. W.. “11 


R. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Solo Pianist: (“ delight- 
ful."— Western Guardian). Occasional (ensemble) 'Cellist. 27, 
Torwood Street, Torquay. Successful Examination Coaching. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-s, continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


D& F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac, and Mus. Doc, degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 


Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 
ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., 


Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at 
Debenham Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 

porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in — and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W.- 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovus_e CouNnTERPOINT AND CANON. 
FuGvue. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELements oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 
PronouncinG VOCABULARY OF MusicaL TERMS. 
DicTIonarRy oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net 
MATERIAL OF MELODY. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1. 


Park, 

















Professor of 
the 


5s. net. 


2s. net. 
6d. net. 
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RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L.R.A.M., 


A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. 
Paper Work by Correspondence. 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


N ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 

L.R.A.M, and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
** Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.-1 


WANTED, early in September, a SOLO BOY for 


Choir School in the country. Board, lodging, and education 
free, Evelyn Countess of Craven, Ashdown Park, Shrivenham. 


RGANIST.—WANTED at Michaelmas, for St. 
Peter's, Hereford, ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER. 

Salary £35 per annum. ‘Apply, with references, Vicar, St. Peter's 
Church House, Hereford. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

for North-West London Church. Voluntary Choir. High 

Celebrations an essential feature. Apply, stating experience, to ‘‘ L. D., 
c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.-1. 


(| EORGE STREET CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH, CROYDON. — WANTED, ORGANIST and 
CHOIRMASTER, ineligible for Military Service, and with experience 
in training voluntary and mixed choirs, Applications, with saene, 1" 
stating age and salary required, to be sent to Mr. B. Hanscomb, 19, St. 
Peter’ s Road, Cc ‘roydon. 


RGANIST AND Cc HOIRMASTER ( F. R.C.O.) C.O.) 
desires APPOINTMENT in London. S.E. district preferred. 


First-class references. State salary offered. Apply, “M. J.,” c/o 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.. 


RGANIST ‘(Experienced) i is open to DEP -UTISE 


August and September. 42) Fellows Road, N.W. 


WJ USIC - TEACHING CONNECTION FOR 

SALE in large Northern City. Average since the War, 40 

Pupils. Piano, Singing, Organ, Harmony, &c. Remunerative Public 

School Appointment (Visiting Singing Master). Would suit Musical 

Graduate. Splendid scope in many directions for highly qualified man. 

_ or commission accepted. Replies to ** Salcional,” c/o Novello & 
, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 

Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son. The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 

EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 

pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGKS, 

&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 

recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richardson & 

Sons, Guam Builders, Manchester, S.W. 


N USIC STAND WANTED FoR CHOIRMASTER. 
State yo to Secretary, c/o Frost Smith, 66, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C..-2. 


FOR SALE.- —-Many years’ monthly copies of Ze 


Musical Times. What offers? A. Yarrow, Sandwich. 
































ECOND-HAND MUSIC.—A Lady, L.R.A.M., 


has a large quantity of Music for Sale, Classics, Songs, and 
Modern Composers. List on application to Mrs. Arthur Barber, 4, 
Bishops Court, East Finchley, N.-2. 


W JANTED, One or Two Copies of CONCERTO 

for SOLO PIANO ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT, 
by César Franck, entitled ‘‘ Les Djinns.’ State price. Apply, ‘‘ A. M., 
clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.-1. 


ASSES and BARITONES SHOULD BUY 

“STRENGTHEN, MY LOVE, THIS CASTLE OF MY 

HEART ” (Oax ey). Compass B to D, 1s. 6d. net. Weekes & Co., 
14, Hanover Street, W.-1. 


E DEUM 1n F. MAGNIFICAT anp NUNC 
DIMITTIS tx F. 3d. each. By A. Toase, Novello & Co., Ltd, 


No. 447, ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN, 


FUGUE IN E MAJOR 


(From the “Art of Organ Playing,” Part II.) 


By W. T. BEST. 








Price One Shilling. 


THE 


VILLAGE ORGA 


BOOK 30. 
INTERLUDES 
IN VARIOUS KEYS. 
Price One Shilling. 


and arranged, have been selected to supply, as fa 
means of meeting the necessity upon such occasions. 


and further that the arrangements are often of such 


upon a one-manual organ. In some cases the marks 





SPECIALLY USEFUL FOR DEPUTY ORGANISTS, 


Occasions upon which a few bars of music are needed, frequen} 
present themselves during divine service. These Interludes, Origin t Andar 


that most of the numbers may be repeated as often as the player desing 


pedal part can be taken by the left hand. Every number may be play 


es 


NIST 


r as possible, & 
It will be obsera & Anda 


a nature that 


of expression my 


be supplied by the player at his discretion. . Andes 
London: Novgito anpD » Conmenm, Limited. : Mode 

Marzi 

be Mode 


STUDIES F “OR THE PEDAL j= 


WITH SIXTEEN CHORALES BY ENGLISH COMPOSEKB ¢ x. 





Arranged for the Organ from wm Adagi 
“THE AKT OF ORGAN PLAYING 
(PART II.) . Mode 
. . —_ Mod 
By W. T. BEST. +: 
ra Anda 
Grazi 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 6& “Son 
». Anda 
& 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. o Anda 
1 Adag 





GRADUATED 


DAILY EXERCISES “Ele 





2. Anda 
FOR THE > — 
T “ 8 
VIOLIN Di 
6. Anda 
COMPOSED BY . Con 
» . " 8 And: 
WILLIAM HENLEY. 9 And: 
1 And 
(Op. 53.) 
Book I. First and Third Positions s. 6d, 
Book II. First to Fifth Positions 2s. 6d 
aa a “ie 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 2 Andi 
3} ©Pock 
- : And 
~ TX TAT va 5 A 
EDWYN A. CLARE’S & Pos 
7 An 


*All Thy works shall praise Thee 
*The blessing of Peace e 
The above are two very attractive Anthe 
*Thou Crownest the Year .. 
*Sing unto God with Thanksgiving 
*How great is His Goodness 
*The Fruit of Thy Works .. 
*He gives us Fruitful Seasons 
*The Eyes of all Wait upon Thee 
Sung at a Festival of 1,500 at Newcastle-o on- 
Fear not, O Land ‘ - is 
*Sing Praises to His Name 
O Lord, how manifold are Thy Works . 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem 


Favourite Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D a 
Full of flowing melody and effect. Sung ata Choi 





London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


oe 3rd 
Sung at C horal Festivals, Wem and Dow npatric k Cathedral. 


Those marked * may also be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W + 
New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 


VERY POPULAR HARVEST ANTHEMS} & 422 


_New wf ™® Ada 
3¢ 
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27th 1,000 3% 
31st 1,000 4 
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FOR THE 


a a 
No. Boox I, 


;, Andante Grazioso 
2, Andante 

} Largamente a 

4 Andante Religioso .. 

s, Andantino 

& Adagio Cantabile 

7 Larghetto ni 

, Andante con Moto .. 

> Andantino quasi Allegretto” 
10 ° 





6d. 


6d 
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Andante 
Boox II, 
1, Andante con Moto .. 
2, Con Moto oe 
3 Moderato ‘ 
% Marziale, poco Lento 
s Moderato 
6, Andantino 
» Adagio.. on o on on 
& “Hymnus "—Andante e Sostenuto 
ry Andante Serioso ee ee 
1 Adagio.. 
Boox III, 
1. Moderato e Legato .. 
2, Moderato an ee 
} Andante con Moto .. 
« Andante 
5. Grazioso molto Espressivo .. 
6. “Song without Words’ "—Con Moto 
7 Andante ‘ . 
& Andante Dolente 
g Andante Pastorale 
1 Adagio .. 
Boox IV. 
1. “Elevation "—Andante e Legato 
2, Andante Religioso ° oe ee 
3 “Simplicity "—Andante 
+ Largamente ‘ 
5 “ Dialogue’ "—Andante Grazioso . 
6 Andantino ‘ os 
7 Con Moto Moderato 
8 Andante Amabile 
9 Andante - ee 
1, Andante Sostenuto .. 
Boox V. 
1. “Invocation "—Andante Grazioso 
2 Andante con Moto .. ° oe 
3 Poco Adagio .. ° 
4 Andante Espressivo .. 
5 Adagio.. ee 
& Poco Lento 
7 Andante Dolente ee 
8 Andantino con Tenerezza .. 
@ Andante con Moto .. 
1 Adagio Molto.. 
Boox VI. 
t Dolente on on 
2 Andante Sostenuto .. 
3} Andantino 
+ Con Moto 
s “Communion "—Cantabile. 
6. Andante Religioso . 
? mto .. ee 
& Larghetto 
@ Adagio e Mesto ° 
to Andante Affetuoso .. 


ORGAN. 


These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. 


SHORT PRELUDES 


Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 

.» George J. Bennett 
Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 
Charles J. May 


. W. Wolstenholme 


Thomas Adams 


My “les B. Foster 
Aifred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 

Charles J. May 

ohn E, West 
ohn E. West 
. W. Wolstenholme 


Thomas Adams 
oe W. G. Alcock 
.. George J. Bennett 

- H. A. Chambers 
Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 

° Alfred Hollins 
ee ohn E, West 
° ohn E. West 
W. Wolstenholme 


Thomas Adams 
Myles B. Foster 
Barry M. Gilholy 

ee R. G. Hailing 
. Charles H. Lloyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 
William Sewell 

- William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 


F. Cunningham Woods 


+. _ Thomas Adams 
. Percy E. Fletcher 
Myles B. Foster 
Ignace Gibsone 

‘ Alfred Hollins 
.. Charles H. Lloyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 
ais William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 


F. Cunningham Woods 


. Edmund T. Chipp 

Myles B. Foster 

. G. Hailing 

a Hollins 

5% vemmens 

Arthur W Marchant 
+. Charles J. May 

Albert Robins 

William Sewell 

William Sewell 


Price One Shilling Each Book, 


London : 


Novge.io anp Company, Limited. 





POPULAR 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 





VoLuME 1, 


No. 

1. Marche Triomphale ee ee 

2. The Bride's March, from ‘ Rebekah 5 

3. Harvest Thanksgiving March .. 

4 March for a Church Festival 

5- Imperial March ‘ 
6. March to Calvary, from * = The Redemption’ ’ 
7- Religious March .. ° na 

8. March, from “ Abraham * : 


9. March in B flat 

10. Festive March in D 
tr, MarchinG.. 

t2. March in D minor 


VOLUME 2. 


MARCHES 


F. Archer 

J. Barnby 

.. J. B. Calkin 
. E. T. Driffield 
E. Elgar 

.. Ch. Gounod 
G. A. Macfarren 
B. Molique 

E., Silas 

Henry Smart 

B. Tours 

Agnes Zimmermann 


No. 
1. March for a Church Festival W. T. Best 
2. Processional Wedding March H. R. Bird 
3. ‘Festal March oe ‘ J. B. Calkin 
4- Solemn March, from “ The Black Knight E. Elgar 
5. Festal March oe . G. Elvey 
6. Marche Solennelle Ch. Gounod 
7- March, from “St. Polycarp” F. A. G, Ouseley 
8. March, with Pastoral Trio B, Luard-Selby 
9g. March inG H. Smart 
10. Jubilant March J. Stainer 
tr. March in F J. H. Wallis 
12. Commemoration March . . John E. West 
VoLuME 3. 

No. 

1. Festal March .. George Calkin 
2. Festal March ° C. S. Heap 
3. Triumphal March .. . Alfred Hollins 
4 Secular March G. A. Macfarren 
5. Solemn March (‘‘ Story of Say’ id’ ) A. C. Mackenzie 
6. Pilgrims’ March (Symphony No. 4) Mendelssohn 
7. Marche Religieuse ° ee p G. Merkel 
8. Bridal March and Finale . C. Hubert H. Parry 
9. Marche Serieuse ‘ B. Luard-Selby 
10. Grand Solemn March Henry Smart 
11. March and Chorus (‘‘ Tannhauser " om - R. Wagner 
12. Festival March . ..Herbert W. Wareing 

VoLUME 4. 

No. 

1. Marche Religieuse J. Baptiste Calkin 
2. Wedding March William Faulkes 
3. Marche Triomphale Alex. Guilmant 
4 MarchinE flat .. Léfebure-Wely 
5. Funeral March (“ Dream a Jubal’ ). A. C. Mackenzie 
6. Solemn Processional March oe C. J. B. Meacham 
7. Schiller-March . G. Meyerbeer 
8. March in E flat .. R. Schumann 
g. Nuptial March B. Luard-Selby 
10. Marche Funébre .. ° P. Tschaikowsky 
11. Grand March (eareduction to the pi ‘Act of ‘ Lohengrin”) 

R. Wagner 
«2. Bridal Chorus (“‘ Lohengrin”) .. R, Wagner 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence each, 
Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixpence each. 
Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(INsTITUTED 1872.) 





President : 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
C. W. PEARCE, Mvs. D. 
E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


THE RT. HON. 


Director of Studies : 


Director of Examinations : 





September 25th.—Michaelmas Term begins. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects: Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical. The lessons 
are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. 
Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course—may be entered 
for. The College is open to beginners as well as to the more proficient 
student. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. 

Students are prepared also for the Degrees of other Universities, the 
Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 
Music, &c. 

The Orcnestrat, CHorar, the Operatic, and CHamper Music 
CLAssgs are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 
professors. 

The Class for Training Boys for Cathedral Choirs is held on Saturday 
mornings. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmany, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

Students are admitted to the Junior ScHOOL up to 16 years of age at 
reduced fees. 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which 
provide complete preparation for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of the 
London University and are open only to Students who have satisfied 
the Matriculation requirements of that University. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Local Examinations, on application to The Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.-1 





PUBLISHED. 


Just 


HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 
ny ERNEST NEWMAN. 


EpITEp 


THE 


THEORY OF HARMONY. 
An Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Harmony, 


with an Examination of the Chief Systems of Harmony 


from Rameau to the present day. 


MATTHEW 


Mus. D., 


SHIRLAW, 
F.R.C.O. 


(Lecturer in Music, University of Edinburgh, &c.) 


Issued as a Net Book, Price Ten Shillings net. 


————__ 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOSWORTH EDITION. 


“THE LYRIC ORGANIST’ 


A COLLECTION OF 
Easy Melodious Pieces for the Organ, 
EpIrED AND ARRANGED BY 
E. 


STANLEY ROPER, 


Mus. Bac. 








In Two Volumes, each ts. 6d. 


In this Edition the Editor has kept before him the resources 
of a ‘‘two-manual” instrument only. While it is hoped, 
therefore, that the directions for registration may be found 
serviceable in such circumstances, it is recommended that on 
a larger instrument the items be made even more interesting, 
In such cases the choir and solo organs should be freely em- 
ployed, and the registration suggested may then be regarded 
as supplying but a general idea of the composer’s intentions. 
Among the items containad are the following: 
SLUMBER SONG (Squire) PLAINTE (Tellier) 

BRIDAL SONG (Jensen) PLAINS OF PEACE (Barnard) 
VISION (Byford) TOCCATA (Crawford) 

And many other favourite copyright numbers. 


Just Issvuep. 


RECITATION MUSIC. 


STANLEY HAWLEY. 





No. 1. THE Betts.. “e Edgar Allan Poe 
» 2 Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree Charles Kingsley 
5. Ripinc THRO’ THE Broom Whyte Melville 
7. THe Birtu or THE Orat Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
BOSWORTH & CO,, 
New AvpbrgEss :— 
8, HED DDON N STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.- 





Just PUBLISHED. 


No. 89. NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


A PRIMER 


Pedal Scales and Arpeggios 


ORGAN 


With an Appendix, including some exercises for acquiring 
greater facility in pedalling. 

BY 
F. ELLINGFORD 


Liverpool). 


HERBERT 


(Organist, St. George's Hall, 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





Lendon: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


London : sevmse AND Cuma, Limited. 
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—— 
THE GRANADOS OF THE ‘GOYESCAS.’ 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 

Many a composer becomes in the course of 


time known only as the composer of one work: but 
Granados was virtually a one-work composer even in 
his lifetime. His is a rather curious case: he always 
reminds me of Blanco White and his one good sonnet. 
Among Granados’s smaller pianoforte works there are 
some charming things, but not one of them is sufficient 
tomake a reputation. The only work of his that is 
comparable to the ‘ Goyescas’ is the symphonic poem 
‘Dante,—a beautiful piece of writing, that is at its 
best, however, when it suggests most pointedly the 
‘Goyescas.’ It is really by the ‘Goyescas’ that 
Granados will live. These are, in the opinion of many 
of us, the finest pianoforte music of our day. How 
came it about that this man should have been so 
possessed by a few cartoons and engravings by a 
Spanish artist that whenever he thought of them his 
music should acquire a richness of imagination and a 
luxuriance of technique to which none of his other 
work offers any parallel, and that, not satisfied with 
having written an extensive series of pianoforte works 
upon these pictures, he should still be so possessed by 
them as actually to turn these pianoforte works into an 
opera,—a proceeding hitherto unknown, I think, in the 





whole history of music. There have been many 
pianoforte arrangements of operas, but never before an 
operatic arrangement of a pianoforte work. Nor does | 
musical history offer any parallel to this complete 
obsession of a composer by one subject, apart from 
the influence of which he was relatively unfruitful. 
Even the Goya influence seems to have exhausted 
itself in him towards the end, if we may judge from the 
not very striking Intermezzo that he wrote for the New | 
York production of his opera in January, 1916 ;* and | 
the fatalistic in these matters may well ask themselves , 
whether Granados was not another of those musicians | 
whose death, pitifully premature as it seemed at the| 
time, came perhaps not too soon,—not before the vital 
harvest of his brain had been reaped. 

On the question as to whether Granados’s music is 
‘national’ or not I propose to permit myself only a few 
words. Some will have it that they detect the true 
‘national’ note of Spain in his music ; others that he 
is typical not of Spain as a whole, but only of a certain 
province of it. For my part I do not care whether 
Granados’s music is Catalonian or Patagonian ; my only 
concern with it is that it is good music. That all his 
best work should have been inspired by an old Spanish 
painter is not an argument in favour of ‘nationalism’ ; 
itis simply a support of my old contention that a man 
will never write good music unless he takes his inspira- 
tion from the life he knows. Granados happens to 
have grown up on Goya; but had he been taken to 
ltaly at the age of two months, and never left that 
country afterwards, and never seen a Goya picture or 
heard of Goya, who can doubt that he would have 
found the same inspiration in certain Italian types of 
art and Italian modes of life that he happened to find, 
under his peculiar circumstances, in Spanish life and 
art? There was a certain amount of fine music in him 
that had to come out. It was brought out of him by 
Goya, as it has been brought out of other composers 


It is published 





* This will not be found in the score of the opera. 
Separately for the pianoforte. 
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by a woman ; but it is as ludicrous to suppose that no 
other painter would have sufficed in the one case as 
to suppose that no other woman would have sufficed 
in the others—within reason, of course. I do not 
contend that Granados has not expressed the Spanish 
life about him. On the contrary, that is just what I 
am contending : it is my formula for good art. The 
only artists worth much consideration are the first- 
hand artists,—the men who reflect the life they see, 
not someone else’s vision of life as e has seen it. 
The trouble with most composers is that they cannot 
use their own eyes and ears as they go through life ; 
no doubt if more of them could escape an academic 
training we should have more of them who could draw 
from the life as Moussorgsky did. What I would 
contend for is that a supposed racial germ in a man is 
no explanation of the quality of his work. Moussorgsky 
painted Russian popular life so realistically because 
(1) he was a born realist, (2) he lived in Russia. Had 
he lived from babyhood in Ireland, and never heard a 
note of Russian music, he would still have been the 
born realist, the frank observer, that nature had made 
him, but he would have drawn the Irish instead of the 
Russian peasant for us, and—perhaps with an ‘O’ 
before his name—would have gone down to musical 
history as an Irish ‘nationalist’ composer. So with 
Granados. He was nota realist in the Moussorgsky 
sense. He does not show us, in his music, people 
whom we seem to see with the sharpness of definition 
ofa drawing. His art was of a more internal kind ; he 
always works from within, not from without, as 
Moussorgsky did. Moussorgsky saw his man as 
something very definite in space,—a being of such 
and such a stature, with eyes and hair of such and 
such a colour, given up to certain very pronounced 
habits of body and mind. We not only see his 
peasants, in their rags or in their finery; we can 


;almost smell them. Granados does not work like 
| that. 


It is only with the inner man or woman that he 
is concerned. His realism is of another kind. He is 
an observer of emotions rather than of physical 
characteristics ; but he is in his way as close an 
observer as Moussorgsky. He has thought himself 
into the very soul of the people who moved about him 
-people of whom Goya, another great observer, had 
already seized and fixed the most intimate expressions 
of passion, so that Granados saw Spanish life, as it 
were, with a double pair of eyes. It is only in this 
sense that Granados is ‘ national’ or ‘Catalonian’ or 
anything of that sort ; he simply drew for us the life he 
knew best. If, as I say, he had lived from childhood 
in Russia, for example, he would have painted the 
emotional life of the Russians with the same fidelity. 
All pianists who delight in the ‘ Goyescas’ know, 
no doubt, that Granados wrote an opera on the same 
subject ; but they probably do not know that without 
a knowledge of the opera they cannot fully understand 
the pianoforte work. Virtually the whole of the first 
number of the second set (‘El Amor y la Muerte’), 
and of numbers two, three and four of the first set, 
together with a considerable portion of number one, 
appears in the opera. This contains three leading 
characters— Rosario, a highborn lady ; Fernando, her 
lover ; Paquiro, a toreador—and one subsidiary 
character, Pepa, Paquiro’s sweetheart. The action 
takes place in Madrid, about the year 1800. It is a 
holiday : the crowd is engaged in the popular Spanish 
sport of tossing the fe/e/e,—a stuffed figure of a man. 
In the crowd are Paquiro and Pepa. Rosario arrives, 
looking for Fernando. She is accosted by Paquiro, 
who reminds her that once she went to the dai/e de cand./ 





* The tossing of the pe/ede is the subject of a picture by Goya that 
is reproduced on the cover of the score of the opera, Granados’s 
pianoforte piece, ‘ El pelele,’ is based on the music of the first scene. 
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(a ball in a lantern-lighted barn) with him, and 
begs her to go there with him again. Fernando 
overhears the conversation : his pride is stung, and he 
promises that Rosario shall go to the ball, but with 
him. In this scene the music is mainly new,—not in 
the ‘ Goyescas,’ that is to say,—but some use is made 
of the first piece of the first set, ‘Los requiebros.’ 
The second scene is at the popular ball, when, of 
course, Fernando and Paquiro quarrel. A duel is 
arranged for eleven o’clock that night, near Rosario’s 
garden. The music of this scene incorporates the 
third of the ‘Goyescas’ (‘El Fandango de Candil’). 
The third scene shows Rosario’s garden by 
moonlight. Rosario is sitting pensively on a stone 
bench, listening to the song of the nightingale. She 
breaks in upon this with a love-song of her own: the 
music is that of the fourth of the ‘Goyescas’ (‘La 
Maja y el Ruisefior’). As in the pianoforte piece, the 
nightingale completes the song, and Rosario slowly 
enters the house, reappearing at the latticed window. 
Fernando comes into the garden, and the pair sing 
the second of the ‘ Goyescas,’ the passionate ‘ Duet at 
the window ’ 


(* Colloquio en la reja’). Paquiro passes, | 


love-duet, and other strains that have played the; 
part in the tragedy. At the end the morning bek 
sound, and the ghost disappears, plucking the string 
of the guitar. 

Some musician with a detective turn of min 
might make quite an interesting attempt to deduce 
simply from the internal evidence of the two scores~ 
the pianoforte and the operatic—precisely how th 
two works came to be written. Did Granadq 
conceive the whole of ihe music first of all for th 
pianoforte, and then adapt it for voices and orchestra’ 
Or did he write the scenes first of all in this latte 
form, and then reduce them for the pianoforte? 0; 
were some written first of all for the pianoforte, an 
others first of all for the voice? Or did he imagin 
the music in the first place for the pianoforte, but with 
a vague programme-picture in his mind, or a vague 
suggestion of words and gestures springing up her 
and there and guiding the melodies, and then, afte 
he had conceived the idea of the opera, did he geta 
librettist to invent continuous words for the music? | 
have given a little study to the problem myself 
though, I will confess, not sufficient to come nea 


muffled in his cloak, and in spite of Rosario’s entreaties | solving it. I can only give the rough conclusions that 
Fernando tears himself away. ‘The garden is deserted| I have come to; and in my opinion the process has 
and silent for a few minutes ; then a scream is heard | been not merely one of those I have outlined above, 
from Fernando, who has been mortally wounded in the | but almost all of them in turns or in combination. 


duel. In the final scene Rosario is seen supporting 
her dying lover, whom she tries to lead to the stone 
bench. Her monologue is the first of the second set 
of the ‘Goyescas’ (‘El Amor y la Muerte’). The 
opera ends with the final bars of the pianoforte piece, 
that may be taken to represent the tolling of funeral 
bells ; to the opera score a tam-tam is added in every 
other bar. The fale of the pianoforte work is a 
movement entitled ‘ Epilogo: Serenata del espectro.’ 
This presumably depicts a return to earth of the ghost 
of Fernando, who, accompanying himself on his 
guitar, indulges in reminiscences of the fandango, the 





which the student of the ‘Goyescas’ will recognise as 
one of the most beautiful movements of the ‘Cologio 
en la reja’ (p. 17). There is no reason whatever for the 
semiquaver rest in the alto in the second and fourth 
bars except the inability to reach the note with the 
thumb of either hand simultaneously with the sounding 
of the treble and bass notes by the little fingers, Since 
the progression of the melody could not be broken for 
the fraction of a moment, the only thing to do was to 
delay the striking of the alto note until the melodic 
note was assured. But this piece of quite rational 
pianoforte technique wears a strange look in what is 
supposed to be an orchestral score. The passage is 


That the pianoforte always played the leading part 
in Granados’s musical thinking is, I should say, 
indisputable. The style of the ‘ Goyescas’* is as purea 
pianistic style as could be imagined ; sometimes, 
indeed, it has rather a curious look in the score of the 
opera,—for it must be remembered that, practically 
without exception, the orchestral part there is a litera 
reproduction of the corresponding movement for the 
pianoforte. But it is not only that the general style is 
pianistic : there are several curious little betrayals 
of the pianoforte obsession in the opera. Look, 
for instance, at this passage : 








reproduced note for note in the opera (p. 134).+ Had 
Granados been writing in the first place for the orchestra 
he would certainly have written a dotted minim in the 
alto in each bar; but so obsessed is he by the 
pianoforte idiom that even when he is transcribing the 
pianoforte passage for the orchestra he unconsciously 
preserves a device that has no meaning except ™ 
connection with the pianoforte. 

Even in a purely orchestral work like the ‘Dante’ we 
can now and then see him being unconsciously led by 
his instincts as pianist, as in the following passagt 





* I refer to the pianoforte work always as the ‘(Goyescas ; to the 
opera simply as ‘Goyescas.’ 
+ In the fourth bar the melody is wrongly given in ‘Goyescas * 


A, A, C. ‘The score contains a number of irritating misprints. 
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rom p. 53 Of the full score :* 


Ex. 


ist VioLins, 


VIoLas, 


Horns. 
(Actual notes.) 








1 have omitted a cor ang/ais counterpoint that has no revelance to the point under discussion. 


The quaver rest at the commencement of the second 
violin and viola part has no real orchestral meaning : 
the same harmonies are given out by the horns in 
minims. It is clear that Granados was again un- 
consciously following a pianoforte train of thought, 
striking in his mind a low D in the bass, holding it 
with the pedal, and then taking the released left hand 
up to the middle harmonies. 


I should say that the first of the ‘Goyescas’ 
(‘Los requiebros’) was originally conceived purely 
and simply as a pianoforte piece. Portions of it 
are used in the first scene of the opera, but they 
‘sing’ rather badly. The ‘tonadilla’ melody that 
begins ‘Los requiebros’ so gracefully and ends it so 
exuberantly : | 


Ex 
—— tong oe be, — 28 8 afe,: — —_—_+—_ @ —— nee :_..... 7 
<== eter! ma" fe ete | om feo E| Be pt I fc 
p—8 —— em a ce ee i at = = —.- ae oye — © 
e _—a — Mw 
t I quote it in its final form, as it is in this form that it is used on p. 44 of ‘Goyescas.’ 


may or may not be a vocal melody among the people, 
but as Granados uses it in ‘Los requiebros’ it is 
essentially instrume ‘al in quality. 
it are at various . mes adlegretto, allegro assat, con 


fuoco, and con gal.ardia. When Paquiro sings it in the | 


His markings for 


opera, the verve of it is destroyed by the pace being 
slowed down to avdante, and the sharp rhythmic 
outline of it is blurred by the metamorphosis of it into 
i me: 


Ex. 4 
a es => es. > 2 8 2 eee eee 
fs =—- ‘= = ’ yy = ez ——a yp —! oe-— - v [ = a f — 
“O54 yp? —- = SS _ —- a 
Tis Ro -sa-ri- o! A dreamof beau-ty she! Fair-est wo-man one could wish to see! So won-drous fair! 

* te * 2 te: o e . 
ot ee : 
<a — =a —— i r—e v4» = wef ae. 

— : : a) oe 
Of ull wo - men she’s the fair est! Of all beau-ty she’sthe rar- est!.. 


There can be no question here, I think, that 
Granados is converting an instrumental conception 
into a vocal one, and doing it rather badly.; Page 5 of 
‘Los requiebros,’ again, goes clumsily in its verbal 
form ; and the passage that is there marked con mo/to 
grazia (bars 19, 20) is spoiled, for those who know it, 
by being set to some words about ‘the monster 
jealousy,’ and marked con vehemencia. On p. 8 of 
‘Los requiebros, the passage marked meno, ma 
ritmico, has still, even in its slower form, the lithe grace 
_ this theme has all through the pianoforte 
work.$ 


$ The English translation of the opera is a poor piece of work ; but 
though the words fit their notes better in the Spanish, the rhythm and 
the vitality of the melody have clearly been destroyed by the alteration. 
§ It is the theme shown in bars 5 ff of Example No. 3. 


XUM 


Pepa is incongruously directed to sing it ‘with slow 
emphasis.’ A few bars later (top of p. 9 of ‘ Los 
requiebros’) the exquisitely beautiful and capricious 
turn that the music takes is quite lost in the opera, 
where the idea peters out ingloriously. So far one’s 
impression is that the attempt to convert the pianoforte 
work into a vocal work is a failure ; the themes are 
being set to perform tasks for which they were not 
originally intended. 

But when we examine the Fandango it is hard to 
resist the feeling that, though the pianoforte piece was 
not conceived in actual conjunction with words, some 
such scene as that in the opera must have been present 
in Granados’s imagination when he wrote it. Every 
player of the Fandango must have observed that a 
quasi-song element is throughout contrasted with the 
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dance element: the latter begins the movement and 
forms the rhythmic basis of it throughout, while the 
song theme is that shown in bars 9g ff. Granados’s 
markings of the pianoforte piece are often fairly 
conclusive as to his having had a scene like that in 
the opera in his mind. The theme just referred to is 
marked, at its first appearance, dien chanté. On 
p. 30 comes a passage marked cedex un peu avec 
expression mélancoligue. The change of mood in the 


music suggested by this marking is fully explained by | 


the corresponding passage on p. 73 of the opera, 


made of these three bars, and especially why the 
cadence of them should be marked ¢r?s gracteux. The 
clue is to be found in the opera (p. 78): it is to this 
melody that Paquiro, with ironic grace, tries to 
provoke Fernando by suggesting that Rosario should 
join in the dance. 


The most we can say in the case of the Fandango fp 


is that it has apparently been broadly planned to 
illustrate a more or less indefinitely worked out scene 
The texture of the music is wholly instrumental. For 
this 





reason some of the pages in the oper 
have an extremely curious look. With sublime 
indifference to all text-book considerations, Granados 


where Rosario, scenting the coming tragedy, exclaims, 
‘Ah, pity me, for mercy’s sake.’ The marking cedez 








recurs On p. 31 of the Fandango ; in the opera (p. 74)| simply takes the pianoforte work as it stands, 
Rosario again sighs sadly at this point. On p. 33 and converts the several threads of it into 
there is a passage marked /r¢s express. et bienen dehors melodic lines. In the accompaniment to the 
‘/e chant. Anyone who knows the pianoforte work following passage, for example, from p. 72 of 
alone may wonder why so much should have to be|the opera : 
Ex. 5 
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the student of the ‘Goyescas’ will recognise purely pianistic passages as the triplets in the tenor 
bars 4 and 5 of page 29 of the Fandango. and bass. Probably no other composer, again, would 


Granados has reproduced the tissue of it almost have had the audacity to take so purely instrumental 





note for note in the voices, even giving them such a passage as this* : 
Ex. 6. 
, = “ 
.fS=[>=- al — 
— ————_ 23{ —.__—__.——— “ot 
v a a a a a Sn 3 . 
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and divide the notes of it up among the voices. Yet; Anyone who will examine the fourth of the 
Granados does so with the calmest assurance, and it | *Goyescas ’—-Rosario’s song in the garden—in con- 
must be admitted, with good effect. The astonishing | nection with the corresponding scene in the opera, 
thing throughout this scene is, indeed, the success | will, I think, come to the conclusion that here the 
with which the instrumental work has been put to| pianoforte piece has been written not to a vague 
vocal uses. poetic scheme, as the Fandango seems to have been, 


——$— 


* Page 104 of the opera. It is the theme of the tossing of the pelele at the commencement of the work. 
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but to definite words. The melodies are quite 
sianistic to those who only know them in this form ; 
but we have only to sing them with the words to see 
how purely vocal they are also. The piece is really 
one of the most beautiful songs ever written, and 
should be published separately from the opera. It is 
planned, too, as the Fandango is not, for vocal relief 
by means of instrumental interludes ; and there are 
little insets, as it were, in it that would never have 
occurred to a composer except under the guidance of 
words,—the three avdante bars, for example, on 
p. 44, the explanation of which will be found on 
p. 130 of the opera. 


this scene in the opera is studied the more positive 
wil this conviction become, and this, | think, is the 
explanation of the marvellous eloquence, the changeful 
expression, the passion, the pathos, the rhythmic 
variety and ease, of Granados’s melodies in the second 
and fourth of the ‘Goyescas.’ They are modelled 
upon words,—not necessarily upon the particular words 
with which they are associated in the opera, but to 
words like them,—at any rate they are modelled upon 
the inflections of the speaking voice. This seems to 
me beyond dispute again in connection with the scene 
of Love and Death (No. 1 of the second set of the 
‘Goyescas’). Such a passage as that marked adagio 
on p. 8 of the pianoforte work will not be found 
anywhere else in the ‘Goyescas’ ; the first four bars of 
it are plainly of the instrumental type that preludes 
a song, a fixing of the accompaniment figure that 
isto run more or less throughout it. That is 
actually the procedure in the opera (p. 159 ff). 
The declamatory ending of the pianoforte piece 
at bar 19 of p. 13) is not wholly intelligible to the 
student of the ‘ Goyescas’ alone ; the rhetorical turns 
and the inconclusiveness of the melody can only 
be seen in their true bearings in the opera (p. 165). 
One curious result of having written a vocal melody 
for an instrumental work is that no place can be found 
in the operatic version for another melody, with the 
consequence that almost throughout the three great 
lyrical scenes the voice simply doubles the melodic 
line of the orchestra, which must make it rather hard, 
l imagine, for the singer. 

What the effect of ‘Goyescas’ is on the stage I 
cannot say; but I should think it is not a wholly 
effective work for the theatre, and that Granados’s fame 
will still repose mainly on the pianoforte ‘ Goyescas,’ on 
which, however, the opera will throw a new light for the 
player. The ‘ Goyescas’ are indeed a fascinating work. 
They are Spanish in many of their characteristics, but 
they are also cosmopolitan. The basis of the technique 
of them is Chopin, and the emotion of them owes a 
good deal to the post-Romantic German and Russian 
schools. Here and there in the ‘Dante’ the feeling 
and the style are quite those of the Strauss- 
Tchaikovsky symphonic-poem. In the ‘Goyescas,’ 
whatever Granados owes to the moods that were first 
imposed on Europe by the genius of Wagner has been 
fused into his own personality. One great charm of 
the work is the newness of it—a newness happily free, 
however, from eccentricity. This music, for all the 
fervour of its passion, is of classical beauty and 
composure. The harmony is rich but never 
experimental. The melodies have new curves, the 
thythms new articulations. Informing it all is a new 
grace, a new pathos, a newmelancholy. Not only the 
Separate pieces themselves but the themes of them 
have a curious poetic individuality, so that to meet in 
a later piece with a theme from an earlier one is like 
seeing a definite personality step across the scene ; 





| think it more than probable, again, that the love duet | 
at the window (No. 2 of the ‘ Goyescas’) was planned | 
throughout with the idea of its being sung ; the more | 


and, above all, the music is a gorgeous treat for the 
fingers, as all music that is the perfection of writing 
for its own particular instrument is. It is difficult, but 
it is so beautifully laid out that it is always playable : 
one has the voluptuous sense of passing the fingers 


through masses of richly coloured jewels, or 
through some luscious crushed fruit. The basis 
|of the technique, as I have said, is Chopin; 
|but the style has the polyphonic quality that 


is too often lacking in Chopin. We could not say of 
this mysic, as Wagner used to say of Chopin’s, that it 
is ‘music for the right hand.’ A great factor—too 
| often overlooked—in the development of the 19th 
century technique of pianoforte composition has been, 
| rather paradoxically, the organ music of Bach. The 
attempts of Tausig, Liszt, Reger, Busoni, Szanto, and 
others to bring the chorale preludes and the fugues 
within the limits of two hands has had the effect of 
doubling and trebling the old capacity of the ten 
fingers. Granados has profited by this new technique 
of arrangement as much as by the new contributions 
of the Chopin technique to pianoforte resonance ; 
many pages, indeed, of the ‘ Goyescas’ look at first 
like arrangements for two hands of an organ or 
orchestral work. Yet the style is really for two hands, 
and is perfect: the music never has the air of 
straining at its medium, as it sometimes has in the 
modern Bach transcriptions. It is pianoforte music 
of the purest kind. And yet, when all is said, some 
of it is too good for the pianoforte: we shall not 
realise the full glory of it until it has been transcribed 
for the orchestra. 

[An article on Enrique Granados by G. Jean-Aubry 
appeared in our December, 1916, issue.—ED., .1/. 7°] 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF TWENTIETH 
CENTURY MUSIC. 


By EDWIN EVANs. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


It is impossible to deal with a mass of material, 
such as that presented by modern music, without some 
system of classification, and no classification can be 
satisfactory unless it embraces the widest possible 
field. Much of the apparent confusion of ideas 
concerning contemporary music arises from the neglect 
to co-ordinate impressions according to some workable 
system of zsthetics. It is as impossible for the critic 
to judge of the evolution of music by considering each 
musical composition or composer individually as it 
would be for the entomologist to form an accurate 
conception of the insect world by studying any number 
of specimens without noting the points in which they 
agree or differ. Happily history supplies us with the 
basis of such a system. It is empirical, and therefore 
not entirely free from the objection of arbitrariness, 
but has proved so widely applicable that it may serve 
for practical guidance until some better one is invented. 
According to this system every independent art- 
movement falls into three well-defined phases: 
primitive, in which the medium comes into existence, 
by which it distinguishes itself from other movements ; 
classic, in which that medium is ripe to serve as a 








* This article is derived from six lectures given on the above subject 
at the olian Hall during June and July, the material of which was 
perforce distributed in a manner best calculated to form a theme for 
each lecture. The article, which is in the form of a collective synopsis, 
presents the matter in a logical sequence, and will, we understand, serve 
as the foundation for more copious exposition in book form. The style 


The lectures were illustrated by the 
We are much indebted to Mr. Evans 
for our readers,— 


here is necessarily condensed. 
performances of first-rate artists. : 
for his provision of this authoritative report 





{Ep., 44.7.) 
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means of expression ; and post-classic, in which its 
fertility is threatened with exhaustion. This post-classic 
period is almost invariably ushered in by an attempt 
to delay the threatened exhaustion with extraneous 
assistance, generally anecdotal or ‘romantic.’ This 
is the first undermining of classic purity. It brings in 
its wake the symptoms of decadence, which consist in 
exaggerations of all kinds, sentimental and formal, 
from megalomania to preciosity and pedantry; in 
excursions beyond the border in search of realism ; and 
in ill-considered revolt, that is to say, revolt against 
the limitations of the medium, unassociated with the 
constructive effort to enrich it or find a new one. The 
post-classic period therefore readily divides into two 
phases, the first of which takes the form of a ‘romantic 
movement,’ whilst the second forms the decadence. 
The former is a danger signal to any student of 
historical zesthetics, for only a fundamental revolution 
can stave off the inevitable sequel. 


It should, however, be noted that ‘decadent’ in this 
connection is merely a term of art-chronology, not of 
itself implying the belittlement of the achievements to 
which it is appended. As a matter of fact, the 
achievements of a great master of the decadence should 
command, in one sense, an equal respect with those of 
a great classic. Assuming an equal amount of creative 
energy, the primitive master necessarily applies the 
largest share of it to fashioning his medium. That is 
why the lasting output of primitives is generally small. 
The decadent master on the other hand must perforce 
devote much of his power to extracting more juice 
from the squeezed orange. It is only the great classic 
who has freedom to apply all his energy to the creation 
of masterpieces. Obviously, to create a masterpiece 
in a phase of decadence requires a great creative 
mind whatever the tendency of its accomplishment 
may be. 

The application of this system to music is largely a 
matter of perspective. In the first place it must be 
narrowed to the European idea of music, for Eastern 
forms have developed so independently that only the 
most detached point of view can at present embrace 
both. In point of time, too, the issue must be 
narrowed. If one contemplates a long enough 
period, it is obvious that music itself is still in its 
primitive stage, and there is much in the present 
state of affairs to encourage that view, notably the 
fact that its initiation contains more prohibitions than 
practical advice, which is an indication of infancy in 
an art as it is in the individual. From a point of view 
embracing only centuries, we find that the art of 
music is passing through a succession of evolutionary 
phases, of which we see the beginning and not the 
end. First it was an art of simple melodic line, or 
monophony ; about the 13th century it became an art 
of combined melodic lines, or polyphony. That was 
the primitive stage of the contrapuntal era. 
Experience of the colour effect of combined 
melodic lines created harmony, in which their 
fusion, or subordination to the leading part, brought 
back monophony, no longer simple but harmonically 
coloured. Obviously we are on the path to some 
form of colour-polyphony, the advent of which is 
retarded by the continued application of the methods 
based on simple harmonic experience, just as the 
coming of the art of harmony was retarded by 
a prolonged insistence upon the laws of the 
contrapuntists. 

There is, in fact, a period more or less prolonged in 
which the decadence of one art-movement overlaps 
with the primitive stage of that which is to succeed it, 
not merely in point of time, but in the evolution of the 
individual composer and even of the individual work. 
It is, for instance, easy to point to many pages of old 


music illustrating at one and the same time the declix 
of counterpoint and the rise of harmony. In th 
same sense we are now passing through a period ¢ 
overlapping principles, and many pages of conten. 
porary music will furnish at the same time instancy 
of the decay of the old method, and the coming of, 
new one, which is not always easy to distinguish fron 
the abortive revolts referred to above as accompanying 
the decadence. As with the entomologist who serve 
us for analogy, it is only the multitude of specimen 
from which deductions can be made. The specimens 
however, now exist in such profusion that collective) 
they furnish an indication of the new phase as it is 
and as it will be. Whether its classics will reved 
themselves in the 2oth century or not is on th 
knees of the gods, but its primitives are with us nov, 
and though much of their work, as with all primitives, 
is experimental, and therefore destined to be shor. 
lived, their creative energy is a fitting object for study, 

It is, however, necessary to dispose of certain 
collateral factors which have immediate importance as 
belonging to the foundations of 2oth-century music 
though the historian of the future will probably 
deal with them as being side-issues of doubtful 
relevance. 


LATTER-DAY ACADEMICS, 


As the academic mind is always with us—in the 
past, the present, and the future—it furnishes one of 
the principal bridges between the old and the new, 
The academic mind is one that works upon a basis of 
codified precedent, and it fills a praiseworthy function 
in the art of all periods by accentuating the intellectual 
quality of zesthetic values arrived at empirically. The 
term is not therefore a derogatory one, and only 
acquires that tinge when used to designate an artist 
in whom the exploitation of precedent predominates 
at the expense of original thought. Even then, the 
reproach is only justified when the academic mind 
puts forward exclusive claims on behalf of its own 
methods, as when it says ‘this is music, and the other 
not.’ The ingenious development of precedent, like 
all forms of ingenuity, is a legitimate province of art, 
but it is a province and no more. Hence it is commonly 
provincial. 

Academic minds are, however, of very varied type. 
As in politics, there are conservatives and pro 
gressives ; there are groups; finally, there are one- 
man academies. Their common denominator 1 
reliance upon a system which admits of being 
embodied in a code. Every country has its 
prominent conservative academics, but perhaps the 
greatest proficiency in this generation has bees 
attained in Russia as a sequence to the reaction 
against the imperfect technique of the Nationalist 
pioneers, which was found to be an impediment to 
free expression. It is significant that the composer 
who, in his youth, was looked upon as the hope of 
the Nationalist and nicknamed ‘the little Glinka,’ 's 
now the strongest representative of academic music 
in Russia. The circumstance that the most practical 
guide to the writing of orthodox traditional polyphony 
is a Russian book is corroborative evidence, for the 
demand creates the supply. 

Progressive academism seems for the present (0 
find the French soil the most congenial in Europe, 
largely in consequence of César Franck having made 
his home in Paris. His position in musical history 's 
a singular one. When Beethoven died his compatriots 
were singularly obtuse in reading his mus! 
testament, which may be described as the problem of 
unity in the cyclic form solved by means of the 
Beethoven variation. The German symphonists seem 





to have evaded the point altogether. It was left to 
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Liszt-Wagner, whom we may treat zsthetically as one 
composer, to resuscitate it in another field, which was 
enough to throw German criticism off the scent, 


Rand led to the Beethoven variation and the so- 


called metamorphosis of themes being regarded as 
antagonistic when they are identical. The attempt 
to set up Wagner in opposition to the Beethoven 
tradition, and represent the latter by Brahms, is one 
of the humorous episodes of I9gth-century music. 
In the symphonic field it was César Franck 
who first built securely upon the foundations 
projected by Beethoven, and this led in France 
to a form of academicism which, whilst liberal 
and progressive in every other respect, is sternly 
uncompromising upon this question of formal 
construction. The distinguished head of the Schola 
Cantorum accepts innovations which fill the orthodox 
mind with horror, but would turn away with an equal 
disgust from an orthodox musical texture if it failed to 
fulfil certain formal conditions. In short, the motto of 
the Franckist tradition in France is loyalty to principle 
combined with the utmost liberality in detail—in other 
words, progressive academicism. But the same motto 
with slightly less exclusive principles would apply to a 
considerable proportion of modern French music out- 
side of the Franckist tradition, for the working of the 
French mind is nothing if not passionately logical. 
Even when it gives the impression of jumping at a 
conclusion, the truth is often that the intermediary 
processes of thought have been omitted as being 
equally obvious to the listener and therefore not worth 
stating. A great deal of the unexpected in French 
harmony arises in this manner, which does not modify 
its fundamentally academic character. 

Atypical instance of a one-man academy is Scriabin, 
whose ingenious development of the use of chromatic 
alteration led to the creation of a personal code or system 
regarding which he became more uncompromising 
than the most dogmatic of conservatives. A capricious 
theorist might even set up the hypothesis that he was 
compelled to standardise the harmonic stage he 
had arrived at because further extension of the same 
process would have brought him back to his point 
of departure ! 

There are also composers who deem themselves 
unconventional if they deliberately reject a convention, 
forgetting that in systematic rejection, as in systematic 
compliance, the essential element is system. To insist, 
for instance, upon certain cadences as indispensable to 
music is positively conventional ; to go out of your 
way to avoid them is negatively conventional ; to think 
independently of their presence or absence is 
unconventional. The point is important, for a species 
of inverted academicism is a by no means negligible 
factor among those which give the present musical 
situation its complicated appearance. 


NATIONALISM. 


It is a mistake to regard Nationalism in music as 
merely a revolt against any particular dominant 
idiom because of its foreign origin. In its essence it 
isa natural and healthy reaction against oppressive 
uniformity of any kind. In music, as in politics, it 
reacts against the all-engulfing world-state, and 
progresses towards the co-operation of free 
democracies. It seeks diversity, which enriches 
art, and combats uniformity, which impoverishes it. 
Itis therefore not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end, which ceases to be important in the degree in 
which the end is in sight. One of its most charac- 
teristic features is the part played in it by unofficial 
Musicians, for the official mind is perennially on the 
side of uniformity. Another characteristic feature is 
the cult of folk-song, again as a means to an end, the 
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end being in this case a dual one: to restore some of 
the national spirit that has been overlaid by a foreign 
idiom, or, rather, been lost sight of in the tendency 
towards uniformity ; and to discover a melodic line 
that shall be a suitable vehicle for the national 
language in vocal music. The value of folk-song as 
a means to this two-fold end is very debatable. The 
national spirit itself is not a fixed quantity, and 
opinions differ widely on the proportion to which 
folk-song represents it after the lapse of centuries 
since folk-tune came into existence. Even the 
phonetic quality of language is liable to change, and it 
is difficult to say with any certainty to what extent the 
melodic patterns invented by the people were governed 
by their common forms of speech. In a field that is 
so hotly contested one can only be guided by results, 
and in these the advocates of folk-song have certainly 
a very strong case—far stronger, for instance, than 
the ‘restorationists’ of other forms of ancient music, 
for intuitive art commonly contains more elemental 
veracity than professional art. The former can 
always be revived, the latter seldom without archaic 
preciosity. 

Perhaps because the initial conditions in Russia 
were worse even than those brought about by our 
own love of the foreigner, the story of Nationalism in 
Russian music furnishes the most complete illustration 
of all the above points. It arose out of dire necessity, 
and has waned now that the necessity has practically 
disappeared. No longer stifled by uniformity, the 
Russian musician has ceased to be aggressively 
national. In other words, the end being accom- 
plished, the means disappear. The unofficial 
musician, having conducted a victorious campaign of 
emancipation, has learned from officialism all it had 
to teach and, in the colloquial phrase, ‘gone one 
better.’ Folk-song, after having served its purpose 
of re-awakening the national spirit and revitalizing 
the musical idiom, is no longer drawn upon for 
thematic material except incidentally and with good 
reason. Finally the composer of vocal music, being 
no longer compelled to fight against a dominant 
idiom, no longer needs folk-song as a weapon. 
Europe furnishes no better object-lesson. The 
Bohemian movement was not a_ revolt against 
uniformity, but rather an attempt to force its own 
material into the uniform mould. The more recent 
English movement will not run its full course, though 
there is still a wide field of utility before it, because 
the period of direst necessity has passed. 

There is another, and more subtle form of 
Nationalism which works in comparative silence, 
without manifestoes such as were common in Russia a 
generation ago, and are not infrequent in our midst. 
It is only in this sense that one can describe modern 
French music as a Nationalist movement. Excepta 
few fanatics of the Schola Cantorum, few French 
composers trouble themselves about the outward forms 
of French music, but they are deeply concerned in 
recovering its spirit. One need only contrast 
the turgidness of Reger with the clarity of Ravel to 
realise in what form the Latin mind is asserting itself. 
The period of German predominance destroyed the 
clarity of the 18th century. France is restoring 
it. What part the memory of Rameau plays in the 
process is scarcely relevant. It is more to the point 
to be grateful that the beautiful spirit. of precision, of 
which Mozart was the last champion in the German 
lands, is once again clarifying our musical thought. 


LANGUAGE, 


Time brings its own revenges. Before the advent 
of measured music, the vocal line in singing was 
governed by the text, the ennobling of which was its 
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sound or meaning, has happily gone by the board 
except in lyrics of which the poet himself has made 
pattern the vital element. Even then, the melodic 
line is not set rigidly, but accommodated to changes of 
inflection. There is much to be written on this 
question, which is an important factor in 2oth- 
century music, though only collateral to the major 
transition that is taking place. Its relation to 
Nationalism has already been referred to, but its 
importance does not rest upon national movements. 
It belongs to the more fundamental problems of 
zesthetics in applied art. As in marriage, music and 
language are made one in song, and except in ideal 
matings there is the same eternal contest as to which 
is the “one.” 


All the foregoing considerations, although gf equivale 
momentary relevance, are only side-issues of th} arudim 
major transition that is taking place. At the outse§ music h: 
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motion, and the graphic arts, which are static teaching 
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is not as simple as it sounds, for the scale itself is in a 
state of flux with only three fixed notes. Apart from 
the two no-tonality scales (semi-tonal on the diminished 
triad and tonal on the augmented triad, forming the 
old and the new fons asinorum from one tonality to 
any other) there is a multitude of tonality scales in 
constant use. That much being settled, all intervals, 
consonant and dissonant, may come to be used 
consecutively in the same fashion. From this to 
patterns in alternating chords is a step that is 
facilitated by experience gained in the practice of the 
older harmony. The advent of real coloured 
polyphony will be at hand when these processions of 
chords become the strands of the texture, as the single 

rts were in the earlier counterpoint, with the liberal 
use of sharp dissonances to prevent them from losing 
their identity in fusion, unless it can be effectively 
preserved by employing the varieties of instrumental 
timbre and intensity to present them, as it were, in 
different planes of sound. The latter implies a quality 
equivalent to perspective that exists at present only in 
arudimentary form. Many performances of the new 
music have been rendered almost incomprehensible by 
the lack of precision in the reading of the indications 
of relative intensity. 


The third method substitutes unfettered esthetic 
selection for structural sequence. That is to say, that 
a composer places a note or a chord, independently of 
its context, with the same esthetic judgment that once 
enabled a famous painter, by delicately placing a spot 
of vermilion, to give not only vitality but composition 
toa picture. The verdict of the older teaching upon 
such methods is that they make everything easy, 
because you can do what you like, but the newer 
teaching is well aware that there is nothing more 
difficult in the world than to do the right thing without 
the aid of precedent. Selective methods, as opposed 
to constructive, also imply a sense of form that has 
more affinity with composition in painting than with 
musical formas hitherto understood, with its dependence 
upon measured symmetry and key relationship. Con- 
trary to the prevailing opinion, the emancipated forms 
in which irregular, non-symmetrical elements of 
time and intensity are balanced one against the 
other, demand more, and not less, care than the 
established types. Shapeliness rather than mere shape 
has become the ideal, and every poet knows how much 
more difficult it is to make a shapely piece of free verse 
than to fill a set mould. 


The above are not visionary dreams of the future. 
In a more or less advanced experimental form 
examples of all the new processes, frequently mixed 
up with the old,.abound in modern music; and 
whatever is here cited in the form of a forecast is 
merely the logical extension of what has happened, 
and is happening every day. Superficially, it makes 
a repellent impression of ever-increasing complication 
in the making and teaching of music, but that is a 
false conclusion. The more subtle the means of 
music become, the more sparingly need they be used 
0 express the musician’s thought. It is not the 
writer with the largest selection of phrase who is 
tempted to become verbose, but he who has only 
a limited vocabulary, because he will need whole 
sentences to express the thought which the former 
will render, perhaps, with a single word rightly 
placed. The avalanche of notes with which the 
decadence of the last phase endeavoured to over- 
whelm us was a sign not of wealth, but of poverty. 
It was Byzantinism pure and simple, and the most 
elementary student of art-history knows what that 
means. The teaching of music is also likely to 
become simpler, and not more complicated. The 
present elaborate ritual of initiation belongs, as 








already hinted, to the infancy of an art, during which 
its own form of the artistic conscience is being 
developed. There will come a time when its study 
will have a relation to music similar to that which 
theology has to religion, and there is no record that 
any of the world’s great saints were trained by a 
Doctor of Divinity. The province of teaching will 
gradually become restricted to ear-training, which at 
present can scarcely be said to exist, and the 
mechanism of instrumentation, just as the best 
teaching of the painter is eye-training and the 
mechanism of his medium. But instead of being 
only a musician, the composer of the future must be 
an artist in the larger sense if his unfettered taste 
and judgment are to produce works of lasting worth. 
Many promising composers have failed because of the 
lack of vision which caused them to see music as a 
hermit kingdom. 

A POSTSCRIPT ON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The increased importance of dynamics in the 
performance of music suggests that mechanical 
instruments, which exist at present to provide short 
cuts for the amateur, will come to play an important 
part in musical evolution. Whatever their present 
state of development may be, the fear that they will 
ultimately impede personal expression is groundless, 
for the interposition of a piece of mechanisn between 
the performer and his sound-making medium has 
always had, when perfected, the opposite effect. One 
would not suggest for instance that a harpist, who 
plays directly upon the strings, has more scope for 
personal expression than a modern pianist, who is 
separated from them by a skilfully elaborated 
mechanism. By relieving the artist from the necessity 
of acquiring, at the cost of prodigious labour, a high 
degree of muscular dexterity, akin to that of a juggler, 
a perfected mechanism will render him more free to 
express the intrinsic subtleties of music. At the same 
time composers will write direct for this improved 
mechanism, thereby freeing themselves from all the 
mechanical restrictions appertaining to the use of ten 
fingers, which at present limit the number, rapidity, 
and distance of the notes used. In these improved 
instruments the keyboard will doubtless disappear as 
being superflous andcumbersome, and its disappearance 
will open the way to subdivisions of the octave which 
will become progressively minute as the musical ear 
learns to appreciate them. 

Already now a trained ear recognises distinctions 
which are not at the disposal of a composer writing 
for a keyboard instrument, and he is limited to 
enharmonics on the strings. It is no greater problem 
in mechanics to construct an instrument giving all the 
possible real notes within each octave than it is to 
produce the present artificial twelve. A more daring 
hypothesis, but a perfectly plausible one, is that some 
means may ultimately be devised of mechanically 
producing a variety of timbre from the same medium 
by means of a device, yet to be invented, for the 
treatment of selected overtones. It is a fascinating 
dream of the future which shows us a performer, 
unhampered by all merely muscular preoccupations, 
giving us on one instrument all the subtle and 
variegated beauty of the musical landscape. 


The Brighton School of Music is able to continue its usual 
activities under the direction of Dr. A. King and Mr. Sydney 
Harper. On July 26 an excellent programme revealed the 
capacities of the students, as soloists, and as choralists and 
orchestral players. The Junior School gave an afternoon 
concert on July 28, at which the junior orchestra and 
numerous soloists performed. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE MAJOR AND MINOR 
MODES. 
By KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER. 
Fellow of the Institute of Archxology, University of Liverpool. 
(Concluded from July number, page 301.) 


We now turn to the major and minor modes as we 
know them to-day, and review their characteristics. 


FIG. 
Tetrachordal Division of the Major Scale with Ratios and Intervals. 


Lower Tetrachord. 


|C D E F | G A B C 
Ratios ... on can ‘. 7 ae ee 
Intervals formed by the scale steps ... 2 Oo: g yp ts 


* Tone of disjunction. 


There are three forms of the minor scale, which are 
not, as conventionally taught, modifications of one 
another, but three types having distinct origins. 














FIG. 7. 
The Three Forms of the Minor Scale. 
(1.) The Harmonic Minor (Conjunct, or over- 
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3.) The 2nd Melodic (Disjunct) : 




















t Interval of disjunction. 


The major mode in just intonation presents th 
following intervals from the tonic: (a) major 2nd (9:8) 
(6) major 3rd (5:4), (c) perfect 4th (4:3), (¢) perfeg 
5th (3:2), (¢) major 6th (5 : 3), (/) major 7th (15:8), 

This scale may be analysed into two equi 
tetrachords between which is the ‘tone of disjunction, 
a major 2nd (9: 8). 


6. 


Upper Tetrachord. 


The differences are all to be found in the uppe 
tetrachord, composed of 


(1.) An augmented 2nd between two semitones (a 
very baffling construction) ; and 

2.) Two tones and a semitone, viz., 
tetrachord on E: 


@ major 
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il Tone. Tone. Semitone. 
3.) Of a Dorian! tetrachord : 
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The prototypes of these three minor scales and of 





our major scale are four ancient sequences, three of 
which are based upon the law of the aliquot division 
of strings already explained. 

By doubling the number of the Tropos, #.¢., dividing 
the string into 24 parts instead of 12, and using the 
corresponding ratios, a scale of extended range is 
obtained. Expressed in the symbols of our notation, 
the result shows between ratios 24 and 12, an octave 


| scale from A to A which corresponds to our harmonic 


Each of the above scales is used up or down. 


The following essentials are common to all three | 
forms: 


(a) A minor 3rd (6:5) on the tonic with its 
complementary major 6th (5:3) on the 
mediant ; 

(6) A perfect 4th (4:3) on the tonic ; 


(c) A perfect 5th (3:2) on the tonic. 


A minor ; the tonality, however, is not that of A minor 
but of E minor. The F is natural, as the 15th ratio 
reversed, from the generator or keynote E ; FZ would 
be the 14th ratio, which is not used in this sequence. 
A is only the apparent tonic or drone note, the real key- 
note (or Mese) being E on the sth degree of the 
scale (the 16th ratio), an octave of the generator of the 
Tropos. 


Fic 8. 


Origin of the Harmonic Minor. 


In the 24 Tropos on the A string. Key E minor. 


(The bracketed accidentals over notes show shades of intonation not expressible by ordinary notation.) 
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(N.B.—The G as 13th is considerably sharpened, and in fact nearer in pitch to GZ 


__Upper Tetrachord. | disjunction. 


This may be 


verified by turning to Fig. 5 and comparing the values for ratio 13, which is B? (Z) in the same Tropos on the 


C string.) 


As the principle of the generation of the various Tropoi has been demonstrated (see July number), it is 


unnecessary to repeat the process here. 


; The nomenclature of modes used refers throughout to the ancient Greek and not to the Ecclesiastical modes. 
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But what of the intonation? To study the intona- 
tion of the Tropos scales is to realise vividly what the 
Greeks meant by the £/4os of their modal sequences ; 
in fact the Tropoi form the clue to the mystery of 


(15 : 13) is a very characteristic augmented 2nd (the 
ratio 13 precludes its being called a small minor 3rd). 
This 13th (Gg) is a very flat 6th to the generator E, 
and in the reversed series of the Tropos it is first as 





Greek music which has baffled so many writers on the 
subject. 

In the 24 Tropos we find the Ato C (24 : 20 or 6: 5) 
as a correct minor 3rd ; A to D, a perfect 4th ; from 
Ato Ea perfect 5\h (24: 16 or 3 : 2); froomAtoFa 
minor 6th (24:15 or 8: 5). The interval F to G# 


sharp to the apparent tonic A, having very nearly the 
value of G@. 

The origin of our Harmonic Minor Scale is thus a 
very ancient sequence, and a favourite pipe-scale in the 
ancient East. 


FIG. 9. 


The Origin of the Melodic Minor, Descending Form. The 18 Tropos (in B minor) on the A string. 
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The F(?)Z as 11th ratio approximate to FZ on the pianoforte keyboard as expressed below. 


The first tetrachord in the Melodic Minor Scale|the work of Aristoxenus, these natural ratios which 
descending form) is identical in composition with| constituted the essence of the Ethos of the Modes 
the upper tetrachord of the Phrygian Tropos 24,|were swept away to make room for a system of 
shown in Fig. 8, and contains the characteristic minor | artificial temperament very nearly akin to our own. 
sd, 6: 5 (= 18: 15), between A and C; but the 4th (13) | The 13th was replaced by the lower note 13}, or 27, 
issharp to the extent that the interval of disjunction | while the 11th was raised to 10}, or 21 in the Tropos 
falls short of a major tone. The upper tetrachord | scale we have been considering, which then assumed 
begins on the dominant, a perfect 5th of the tonic C,/the form which we know as the melodic minor, 
and based upon it is a minor 3rd G, 12: 10 (= 6: 5), | descending form. 
followed by the minor tone 10:9, A. The only| The origin of the ascending form of the melodic 
musual intervals are those formed by the charac- 





|minor is not a Tropos but a Harmonia, or octave 
teristic 11th, which subdivides the minor 3rd, giving | scale, derived from a segment of the harmonic series 
with 12 an interval smaller than the major tone by the| lying between numbers 12 and 24 (the reverse or 
Tropos form of which gave us the harmonic minor). 
As this scale begins on A, as 12th harmonic, its 
keynote or octave of the fundamental is a 5th below, 
on D. Thus in this view the scale of A minor is 


derived from the key of D major. 


exact amount of the excess over a semitone produced 
bythe ratiotr:10. The flatness of the 11th, which in 
our notation would be FZ (see analogy in Fig. 5), where 
the values are given), brings it down very nearly to FY. 
During the period of Greek music characterized by 


FIG. 


Origin of the Melodic Minor (ascending form, from A). 








Interval of 


10. 


The Harmonia, 12 to 24 (in D major). 





Upper Tetrachord. | 
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disjunction. 


16 


Later, the flattened 13th and 14th were raised to 
13} (or 27), and 144 (or 29), which left the minor 3rd 


|Slightly too sharp and reduced the septimal tone 


14; 16, or 7: 8. The C% which belongs to our 
scale of D major occurs on the 15th, which is 
replaced by the 14th in the Harmonia, so that the 
Cis natural. The sharp 11th, which was nearer Gf 
than G, was raised by the same process of levelling to 
the position of leading-note. 

Tropos scales were the earliest scales in use all over 
the ancient world, and although they were temporarily 
displaced amongst the professional musicians and the 
theorists of all civilizations, yet we know by the pipes 
which tell their own tale that they lived in the 
Popular music, and they linger to the present day in 
the folk-songs of all nations. 
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This assertion is not a mere hypothesis founded 
upon theories based upon natural laws, but an 
explanation based upon the results of investigations 
carried out with : 

(1.) Facsimiles of a number of actual pipes and 
flutes recovered from the tombs of ancient 
Egypt and Greece, and preserved in the 
museums of Europe ; 

(2.) With certain specimens of the pipes of primitive 
races, belonging to the ethnographical collec- 
tions of our own British Museum, examined 
by courtesy of the officers of the depariment 
concerned ; 

(3.) With experimental and test-pipes supplementing 
the originals available. 
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The results of these investigations, comprising exact. __In addition to the above, a fourth stage in thy !t will 
measurements of the pipes, a description of the nature development of music in antiquity was reached ¢ the majc 
and proportions of the straw mouthpieces used in which there is abundant literary evidence. D between 
playing them, and the necessary calculations of the this period we find scales constructed with two equaff 'S the " 
ratios establishing Tropos or Harmonia, are embodied and exactly similar tetrachords, a sequence whicf the low 
in a report addressed to the Institute of Archzology does not occur in the natural harmonic series. 10:9 + 
(Faculty of Arts) of the University of Liverpool. — 
vemdinens. eabmaiihaamaie’ of natur 
THREE STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT. A FORTUITOUS DISCOVERY. boring © 
The numerous pipes tested indicate three distinct . a . | the two 
stages in the development of this natural system of It is probable that this change came about quit the D 1 
susie naturally in the first instance, through the art of th modern | 
The frst consists of the Tropos or pipe-scales pure ge pes cag upon the peayeoene To sef Theat 
and simple, which provide examples of the best-known meh Coy ie > oe Nes bevit the struc-§ ip the 
scales of ancient Greece. ee etails of the pipes given at the beginning of this actually 
The second stage is one of transition, during which aap - , . ‘ major SC 
the desire to make the pipe-scales approximate to the _ The mouthpiece consists of a piece of strav,} This si 
sequences of the harmonic series becomes evident. having a vibrating tongue some three centimetres} fold sigt 
It is not suggested that the ancients adopted the pipe- long. Three holes suffice on a pipe to give a tetra} law by 
scales by choice, but of necessity. It is easy enough chord, and that interval also constitutes the norma f absolute 
to bore equidistant holes laterally in a pipe, but it is tange of the mouthpiece, without forcing the breath § homogen 
quite another thing to find the proper position that Pressure unduly. With a suitable mouthpiece, it is} key, not 
will give the sequences of various segments of the ¢aSy on these pipes with the same fingering to reduce f located a 
harmonic series without a knowledge of the ratios. the vibrating tongue of the reed mouthpiece, byamer§ The C 
The /hird stage furnishes examples of the attain- Movement of the lips, to two-thirds of its length § fom the 
ment of this object. After these octave segments Whereupon the pipe speaks a fifth higher and repeats f to that ke 
known as Harmoniai had undergone certain the original tetrachord on the dominant. of E whi 
modifications during the later period of Greek music, _If this be done on a pipe having three holes bored} the 15th, 
they formed the basis of the Ecclesiastical Modes of according to the 4; Tropos, the result is our major It is g 
Ambrose and Gregory. scale, possessing all the essentials mentioned above. | posed of 
were SO, ¢ 
FIG, 11. 2 
The 20 Tropos Octave Scale. Origin of our Major Scale. C string, in E minor. Lees 
| Lower Tetrachord. | Upper Tetrachord. | a scale c 
~e ae a Z ’ - Q=r-= the redu: 
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Pianoforte Values 2 Pts 2 - - 9 Cae INS ‘ 
(Philosophical Pitch) 64 713 803 8575 953% 1073 1203 128 reed mou 
the instru 
Each number of the Tropos corresponds to a The tetrachord C D E F is therefore the earliest HOV 
segment of string or pipe. In the harmonic series origin of our major scale, although derived, as shows 
the diatonic octave lies between numbers 8-16, the above, from the scale of E minor. When repeated ; 
chromatic between 16 and 32 ; if, as in this instance, through the same holes of the pipe by means of the Many 1 
a diatonic scale should extend beyond 16, the odd natural manipulation of the reed mouthpiece, already}Of our 
numbers of the chromatic notes must be omitted ; 20 explained, the same tetrachord starts again on the would lea 
and 18 are merely 10 and 9 taken an octave lower. dominant, as shown in Fig. 12: a thi 
ich con 
es entirely uy 
. . FIG. al . of these 
The 20-Tropos Scale on the Pipe with three holes, giving a complete Major Scale composed of Two approxima 
Exactly Similar Tetrachords. These p 
Gr 
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It will be noticed, by comparison with the ratios of 
the major scale given in Fig. 6, that the sole difference 
between the pipe-scale in Fig. 12 and the major scale 
is the inversion of the ratios 9: 8 + 10:9 = 5: 40f 
the lower tetrachord, which in the pipe-scale are 
10:9+9:8 =5:4. These ratios are not arbitrarily 
selected and put together; they form part of one 
of nature’s inevitable sequences resulting from the 
boring of holes in the pipe. The difference between 
the two scales is one of a comma = 81 : 80, between 
the D 10: 9 of the Tropos and the D 9 : 8 of the 
modern scale. 

The arrangement of the components of the tetrachord 
in the Lydian Tropos A, 2.2, 10:9, 9:8, 16:15, 
actually characterises the upper tetrachord of our 
major scale (just intonation) at the present day. 

This structural feature of our major scale has a two- 
fold significance: (1) it indicates nature’s harmonic 
law by making the two tetrachords fall short of 
absolute identity ; (2) it establishes the fact that it is 
homogeneous in tonality, z.¢., it is derived from one 
key, not two, viz., from a natural minor relative 
located a major 3rd above the tonic. 

The C major scale is thus fundamentally derived 
fom the Tropos key of E min. The F% belonging 
to that key falls out, being the harmonic 7th reversed 
of E which is not used in the scale, as it is replaced by 
the 15th, one semitone above the keynote. 

It is generally stated that our major scale is com- 
posed of a tetrachord in C and of another inG. If this 
were so, a modulation to the dominant would give : 

2 10 146 a 9 19 16 


“Low er Tetrachord. | . | “Upper Tetrachord. iz 
Pythagorean 3rd g + &. 

a scale containing a Pythagorean 3rd (produced by 
the redundance of the major tone ¢ after the tone 
of disjunction) on the subdominant between F and A, 
and a major 6th on the tonic C to A sharpened by a 
comma, #§ instead of 3. In the ancient original 
Tropos scale the tonality was certainly homogeneous 
in one sense, since the upper tetrachord was produced 
through the same holes as the lower, and the change 
in pitch was effected solely through the agency of the 
reed mouthpiece. This change affects the timbre of 


the instrument, giving it a second register. 
THE ANCIENT PIPE-SCALES 
PRESERVED? 


HOW WERE 
Many interesting questions arise out of the origin 
of our Modes from the ancient pipe-scales, which 
would lead us far beyond the scope of this article. 

The three distinctive forms of the minor Mode, 
which concern the upper tetrachord only, are founded 
entirely upon the peculiarities of the natural intonation 
of these ancient scales, of which they represent the 
approximation in the tempered system. 

_These peculiarities are not to be traced in the later 
Greek musical system remodelled by Aristoxenus and 
his successors. 

How then did they reach Western Europe with 
mntonation intact? They were preserved by wandering 
husicians from the days of the fall of the Roman 
Empire ; by minstrels, and estrumanteors, by guilds 
of pipers, and others. The universally beloved reed 
bipe, under its various names—shawm, schalmey, 
halamel, chalumeau, musette, muse de blé, cornemuse, 
kc—and the many varieties of bagpipes in use 
turing the Middle Ages, kept alive the tradition 
if the ancient Tropos scales, which survive with 
‘orrect intonation in the folk-songs of various nations. 
These pipes imposed their own tonality and sequences 
ppon the people who used them, and upon other 
mstruments played in concert with them—%wées, 
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recorders, flageolets, the earliest types of which like- 
wise had equidistant holes as late as the 15th and 16th 
centuries—and later still in the countryside, exercised 
the same influence upon the tonality and intonation 
of the secular music of the West. 

It will thus be seen that the acceptance by the folk 
of all ages and nations of the extreme subtleties of 
intonation introduced by the Tropos or pipe-scale—of 
which, owing to the exigencies of space, not much 
more than a hint has been given—must be accepted as 
an incontrovertible musical fact, for which abundant 
evidence exists. 

The universal popularity of the reed-blown pipes 
and flutes with equidistant holes, from remote 
antiquity to the present day, in ritual, secular, and rural 
music, furnishes overwhelming proof of the reality 
and practical use of these so-called acoustic scales. 


A SICILIAN FLUTE. 

A flute bored with equidistant holes, made by a 
Sicilian peasant, and presented to the writer by 
Mrs. Ludwig Mond, gives a pure Phrygian ,4 Tropos 
scale. The rustic pipe-maker has not been baffled by 
the allowances necessitated by the very wide calibre 
of the bore in relation to the length of the pipe, on 
account of diameter, but has grappled successfully 
with the problem of compensation in placing the first 
hole of the series. 

This demonstrates the fact that the Phrygian 
Tropos is so firmly established in the consciousness 
and affections of the Sicilian peasants that they will 
not accept the substitute which a disregard of the 
laws of diameter—still in a semi-empirical stage- 
would have imposed upon them. 


EVOLUTION THROUGH WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


It is time that writers on the evolution of music, 
and those interested in questions of intonation and 
harmony, should recognise the part that wind 
instruments have played in the development of 
musical systems, and how the theory of natural 
intonation arises out of the harmonic basis of music ; 
that is the basis provided by the harmonic law implied 
in the physical constitution of sound and in the 
phenomenon of resonance. 


POTENTIALITIES FOR PROGRESSIVE MUSICIANS, 


What is the exact value to us in the 20th century of 
all these discoveries concerning the music of antiquity 
and the established realities of natural intonation ? 
Simply this: it is the dawn of the music of the Future 
which has been felt and heralded by the modern 
French and Russian Schools amongst others. The 
whole-tone scale and its harmonies are transition 
stages on the way back to natural intonation. A 
small band of enthusiasts is already busy testing and 
using this new-old material provided by Nature. The 
violin and viol families, instruments with plucked 
strings, the oboe family, flutes of a certain kind, natural 
horns, trumpets, and trombones are all adaptable. 

In a book now in preparation, which is being written 
in collaboration with the composer Elsie Hamilton, 
the theory and practice of music in natural intonation, 
with its amazing wealth of melodic and harmonic 
material, will be submitted for the consideration of 
progressive musicians. 

The infinite possibilities of harmony in natural 
intonation will afford scope and stimulus for the 
creative musician ; every Tropos is a mine of wealth, 
bearing its own characteristic hall-mark. Some of 
this new material can, indeed, be made available for 
keyboard instruments by a method of approximation 
which possesses the advantage of enriching the re- 
sources of the material at command and of suggesting 
new methods for the expression of ideas in music. 
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REBIKOV AND HIS MANTLE. 
By M. MONTAGU-NATHAN. 


Musical plagiarism has often been the subject of 
articles and the topic of discussions, and, as is well- 
known, Mr. Sedley Taylor has devoted a whole volume 
to the consideration of Handel’s indebtedness to other 
composers. 

It is not my intention in the present article to enter 
the field of research, but simply to give publicity to a 
case differing in certain respects from others which 
have been investigated. The difference consists 
apparently in this: Composers have from time to 
time been accused of borrowing a phrase or a musical 
idea from one or another of their precursors or contem- 
poraries, but it is rarely, if ever, that we hear of a com- 
poser claiming that he has been wronged by a general 
failure to recognise him as the inventor of a chord or 
of a harmonic system. One would imagine that such 
a claimant would have as good a case as might 
the inventor of, say, a kind of automatic potato 
or wireworm-less cabbage, were it not for the lack of 
any defendant, owing to the circumstance that 
composers are not in the habit of labelling sections of 
their wares as though they formed parts of a machine. 

But this is the claim, I am led to believe, of the 
Russian composer Rebikov, and my belief has been 
strengthened by the receipt of a registered packet 
from Yalta (in the Crimea)—an oasis in a desert of 
rather dull British letters. The packet contained a 
number of extracts from the Press, which invite the 
musical world to regard Rebikov as the precursor of 
certain modernists. From these translated passages 
I propose to quote (in verbal facsimile) some which 
have been underlined or otherwise marked by the 
sender in coloured chalk : 


From a brief biographical note : 

. . « beginning from his Opus 10 he has taken for 
device of his creation the motto ‘ Music is the language 
of feelings.’ Our feelings have no conventional forms, 
tones, or cadences. He was the first in Europe to give 
us a musical work entirely written in whole-tone scales 








i 
(Op. 15), further in quartaccords (Op. 8), and paralle! 
fifths, fourths, sevenths, ninths, and terz-decimaccords 
For him the tones are not the aim, but only a means 
interpret the tune of mood or the emotions. 





From a notice of ‘The Christmas Tree’ in the k 
Musical World, 1907 : 
- - + The outward forms of dramatism are as nothing 
—the inward, all. Such is Rebikov’s new work. It 
immaterial to him who suffers or rejoices—X, Y, or 7, 
Suffering and joy are important to him in themselvg 
as movements of the universal heart of mankind. } 
this respect Rebikov stands alone and apart among 
Russian operatic composers. 
From Utro Rossii (‘The Russian Morning’), 19 

Long before the French modernists, before Richa 
Strauss and Skriabin, Rebikow had sought for new forms 
of musical expression, new harmonies, new turns ¢ 
melody . His works raised a perfect storm amon 
the votaries of art. But last year Kebikov’s opponents, 
to their wonder and horror, saw that the freshest musical 
sprouts were stretching in the direction where Rebikor 
had long been working. Take the whole-toned Frend 
School, study the earlier works of Skriabin and, lastly, 
look at the newest Russian composers. Everywher 
you will discover a link between Rebikov’s and the vey 
latest music. Rebikov’s importance, therefore, consists 
in that he divined the direction of the current in which 
music was bound to flow and, nearly fifteen years bef 
anyone else, entered that current. . . . 

From Moskovsky Listok (‘The Moscow Leaf 
1912: 

Whole-toned scales have been used by Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Debussy, but Rebikov was ‘the first w 
give us a musical work written entirely in these scales. 
With the above cuttings, however, there arrived 

document possessing a much greater interest. Thy 
as may be seen, is a series of parallel passages quote 
from the compositions of Rebikov, Debussy, a 
Scriabin, compiled no doubt by a zealous admin 
jand neighbour of the first-named composer. 

jappend a faithful copy of the manuscript, and lea 
jit to the readers of the Musical Times to juij 
whether Rebikov’s champion is a fit and prop 
person to be entrusted with the task he has undertakey 
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Upon the above anonymous document I| do not 
propose myself to comment. I may be permitted, 
however, to point out that this is not the first time 
that Debussy has been voted a mere imitator, for, 
according to Madame d’Alheim, it was triumphantly 
remarked (on the occasion of one of the earliest 
recitals of Moussorgsky’s works in Paris) by one of 
the French composer’s most determined depreciators, 
that it could clearly be seen that Debussy’s reputation 


as a pioneer had been falsely come by. And 
In our May issue (page 205) we 
PERFORMING commented on the _ unfortunate 


dispute that had arisen between the 
proprietors of certain metropolitan 
concert halls and the officials of the 
Performing Right Society. It was 
evident from the correspondence 
we published that there was no desire on the part of 
the concert-hall proprietors to evade just payment for 
permission to perform pieces controlled by the Society. 
We are glad now to record that the various interests 
concerned have been reconciled by a fair compromise. 
Instead of demanding a compounding fee for the halls 
aeeey will in future charge on the following 
scale : 


RIGHTS 
DISPUTE : 
An AMICABLE 
SETTLEMENT. 


For not more than two songs or vocal numbers 5 0 

For each additional song or vocal number 2 6 
For each instrumental work or number : 

Not exceeding in duration 5 minutes 2 6 

- - — ~» 5 0 

» - 15s 7 6 

Exceeding in duration 15. minutes ... we 


We are not quite sure that the longest works 
should be handicapped by higher charges ; in fact 
there is something to be said (from the point of view 
of the audience) for the whole scale of charges being 
reversed. But one advantage may accrue. Composers 
May try to clip their own wings. 


‘There are no deep musical over- 
tones in his [M. Brieux’s] work, as 
there are in Ibsen’s.’ (Desmond 
MacCarthy in the New Statesman.) Our italics. 


OBITER 
DICTUM. 
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apparently Debussy’s advocates themselves are not 


the most trustworthy of people. Did not Kandinsky 
state* that ‘Debussy [B. 1862] has had a great 
influence on Russian music, notably on Moussorgsky’ 
[1839-1881]. Noone, so far as I am aware, has ever 
treated Rebikov as badly as that! 


Kandinsky. 


**The Art of Spiritual Harmony.’ By 
(Constable 


Translate? with an Introduction by M. T. 


& Co., Ltd., London, 1914.) 





Church and Organ Music. 





LISZT AND THE ORGAN, 


By Harvey GRACE, 


Liszt the piano virtuoso, the compounder of brilliant 
orchestral medleys, the apostle of ‘the music of the future,’ 
is a familiar figure ; Liszt the organ enthusiast is not so well 
known. His partiality for the instrument is shown by frequent 
references in his correspondence, by his transcriptions for it, 
and, most of all, by a handful of compositions the best of 
which are of great interest and effect. 

Liszt’s fondness for the organ can hardly be explained on 
musical grounds. In his day both the instrument and its 
music (especially in Germany) were of a character little 
calculated to appeal to a brilliant pianist and advanced 
composer. Itseems pretty certain that he was attracted partly 
by its religious associations. All his life he was interested in 
church music, and in his latter years declared it to be the 
only thing worth living for. We know from his letters that 
he set great store by his compositions for the Church, and it is 
one of fate’s ironies that the most popular of his works to-day 
are the most garish and secular. How many of us can hum 
a phrase of his five Masses, twelve sacred choruses, five 
psalms, two oratorios, and numerous smaller settings and 
arrangments for church use? Nor is this neglect undeserved, 
if we may believe the critics who tell us that these works 
show to a fatal degree their composer’s weakness in thematic 
invention, besides too often employing an idiom suggestive 
of the wrong side of the church door. 

Probably Liszt’s admiration for Bach helped to kindle his 
interest in the organ. Itis worth noting on what grounds he 
was a Bachite. Writing from Rome, in 1863, he says: 
‘ However, notwithstanding all my admiration for Handel, 
my preference for Bach still holds good, and when I have 
edified myself sufficiently with Handel’s common chords, I 
long for the precious dissonances of the ‘‘ Passion ” and other 
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of Bach’s polyphonic wares,’—a sentence which exactly 
describes what many of us feel when comparing the two old 
giants. 


The first important organ reference in Liszt’s correspon- 
dence occurs in a letter to Hartel the publisher, written at 
Weimar on December 1, 1851. It is concerned with what 
most of us will consider to be Liszt’s finest organ work— 
indeed, we may safely call it one of his best compositions in 
any form: 


Allow me, my dear Mr. Hirtel [he writes], to make 
known to you, as a kind of curiosity, a very long piece 
I composed last winter on the Chorale ‘ Ad Nos’ from 
‘The Prophet.’ If by chance you should think well to 
publish this long prelude, followed by an equally long 
fugue, I could not be otherwise than much obliged to 
you ; and I shall take advantage of the circumstance to 
acquit myself, in all reverence and friendship, of a 
dedication to Meyerbeer, which it has long been my 
intention to do; and it was only for want of finding 
among my works something which would suit him in 
some respect that I have been obliged to defer it until 
now. 


P.S.—Would it perhaps do to bring out my Fugue 
on ‘The Prophet’ as No. 4 of my ‘Illustrations du 
Prophéte’? That at least was my first intention. 
[This was done. | 


Liszt evidently had a high opinion of this work. Writing 
eighteen months later to Louis Kohler, he says: ‘ When 
you have half an hour to spare, ask my pupil Winterberger 


and 


There are many successive bars of it. The Fugue is a 


thoroughly Lisztian symphonic-poem, with the usual liberal | 


use of metamorphosis of theme—a device he is supposed to 
have invented, but which really belongs to the very early days 
of fugal writing. It is quaint to see him thus joining hands 


with Frescobaldi and others, whose fugues almost invariably | 


consisted of several sections dealing with variants of the 
subject. 

There are not so many works for the very effective 
combination of organ and brass instruments that we can 
afford to lose any of them. What has become of the piece 
for trombone and organ, written by Liszt for his friend 
Grosse, the Weimar trombonist? Liszt mentions the work 
in a letter to Gottschalg ; and later in the same year (1862), 
writing again to Gottschalg, he says: 


We two shall have a bright and happy day in Tieffurt,- 
and look through a couple of new organ pieces together. 
Grosse must not fail to be there likewise, nor his 
trombone. Meanwhile tell dear good Grosse not to be 
vexed about the delay in connection with the promised 
despatch of his ‘Sunday Trombone Piece.’ It is long 
since finished, also some three or four organ pieces which 
I wrote for you last spring . . . . The Schneider Organ 
Album and the one to appear later—the Arnstadter Bach 
volume (which is to contain the magnificent fugal subject 
from Bach’s Cantata that I arranged for the organ,—and 
not without difficulty—I beg you to keep in your library 
till my return. 








to play you my “‘ Prophet” Fugue on the organ. I conside} 
this opus as one of my least bad productions.’ 

Winterberger seems to have been a mighty man of }j 
hands and feet, who went about doing his best for the fam 
of his master’s organ music. In 1856 he was thrilling th 
Dutch with his recitals. Says Liszt to Raff in July of thy 
year: ‘ Winterberger is scoring an extraordinary triumph 
his organ-playing in Holland, and played the ‘* Prophet’ 
and ‘‘ B-A-C-H” Fugue before an audience of two thousi 
people, with immense success.’ . 

The ‘ long prelude’ to the ‘ Ad Nos’ Fugue has now bem 
reduced to a couple of pages—wisely, for the fugue alon 
contains 270 bars ! (Bach managed to deliver himself of th 
great G minor Fantasia and Fugue in 215 bars). Copies ¢ 
the work in its unabridged form are not easily obtainabk, 
and I remember a few years ago (when one could spare tim 
for the things that don’t matter) there was some debate int 
musical press as to when, where, and by whom the whok 
work had been played at a sitting. 

As Liszt modestly said, this Fugue is certainly one of bis 
‘least bad productions.’ There are a few weak spots, an 
the writing here and there reminds us that, like the rest of 
Liszt’s organ music, it seems to have been originally write 
for pedal-piano. But in spite of these drawbacks, 
the work as a whole deserves a place among orgun 
classics. It is highly dramatic, full of fire and energy, ani 
contains some fine, broad, diatonic passages which serve asi 
foil to the more wildly whirling pages. Among th 
weaknesses mentioned may be counted the rather fidgety 
and conventional counterpoint with which the subject i 
clothed in the /izace section. Even great pace can hard) 
impart interest to such well-worn phraseology as : 


Gottschalg was the editor of three volumes of orga 
arrangements, on the title-page of which Liszt was announce 
as ‘reviserand contributor.’ The ‘ magnificent fugal subject 
is evidently the final chorus from the Cantata ‘ My spit 
was in heaviness,’ which appears in the first of these volume, 
with an effective optional Coda. Liszt also arranged fo 
i work the opening chorus of the Cantata ‘ Aus tiefe 
noth.’ 


A letter of March 31, 1868, to Brendrel refers to two 
| Liszt’s best organ works,—both of Bachian origin : 


Please thank Stade [Court organist at Altenburg] most 
warmly for his friendly intention to play one of my 
organ pieces. He will probably choose either the 
| Variations on the Sasso ostinato of Bach’s Cantata 
| *Weinen, Kiagen’ or the ‘ B-A-C-H’ Fugue. 


The ‘ B-A-C-H’ Fugue is well-known in this country, bat 
jthe Variations are neglected. The Ostinato is familiar 
| tous through Bach’s poignant use of it in the ‘ Crucifixus 
of the B minor Mass. Only a very courageous—or audacious 
|—composer would venture on a further treatment of 4 


| theme so immortalized. Liszt evidently thought such a step 


| could be taken, and that he was the man to take it. 
| result is a piece over 300 bars in length. Bach was content 
| with fifty-three bars, and holds us spellbound during them all. 


striking music, with ingenious harmonic and rhythmic efiects. 


Had he been content with, at most, half the Variations, be 


If Liszt casts no spell, he contrives to give us some Very 
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would have left us a piece of organ-music of great value. 
Asittis . - + - 5 

How far we should be justified in ‘ cutting’ the Variations 
is a difficult question. Complete, they are likely to remain 
neglected ; with judicious shortening, a fine recital work is 
available. After all, we abbreviate Shakespeare : why not 
Liszt? When time is short, and art so very, very long, 
something must give way. 

The ‘B-A-C-H’ Fugue (dedicated to Winterberger) is 
frequently played in England, though perhaps not so often 
as it deserves to be. It is occasionally pianistic in idiom, 
and is too diffuse to be regarded as a model fugue. 
Fortunately, however, it possesses qualities which model 
fugues too often lack—real emotional significance. So much 
dull music has been written round the letters of old Bach’s 
name that we are all the more grateful for these pages of 
Liszt, with their vivid contrasts of melancholy and brilliance. 

A little piece of which Liszt had a higher opinion than 
most of us will share is mentioned in the following 
extracts : 


To Brendrel, April 3, 1865. 

es . Bote & Bock will shortly publish a very 
simple Hymn of mine (for pianoforte) entitled ‘The 
Pope’s Hymn’ . 
To the same, September 28, 1865. 

. . At the present moment I am engaged in 
arranging the ‘ Pope’s Hymn,’ published last month by 
Bote & Bock for pianoforte solo and duet, for chorus 
with Italian words. I think something of the piece. 


To E. Repos, director of the Revue de Musique Sacrée, 
Paris. 

. . » The day after to-morrow I will send you four 
or five small pages which, if I mistake not, will suit 
you,—and which may be propagated. It is a simple 
and easy version for organ of the hymn ‘Tu es Petrus,’ 








lately performed here on the eighteen hundredth 

anniversary of St. Peter. I hope you will find an 

organist in Paris who is willing to appropriate this 

piece, and by his talent to make it worth the hearing. 

It must be confessed that the hymn is of very little value. 
I quote the letters as a proof of Liszt’s anxiety for success as 
a church and organ composer. 

Here is another letter bearing on this point : 

To Camille Saint-Saéns, May 14, 1882— 
I am still quite struck with wonder at your 

‘ Prédication aus oiseaux.’ You use your organ 

as an orchestra in an incredible way, as only a 

great composer and a great performer like yourself 

could do. The most proficient organists in all countries 

have only to take off their hats to you. I am sending 

by this post a parcel of things of mine for organ. If 

you should find an opportunity at Brussels of producing 

the Introduction to *St. Elizabeth,’ it would under your 

fingers have the effect I intended. 


The Introduction to ‘St. Elizabeth’ makes an excellent 
organ piece, and players in search of transcriptions off the 
beaten track should give it a trial. It is mostly on the quiet 
side, and consists of ingenious treatment of a little carol-like 
tune evidently of folk origin. 

Probably the ‘parcel of organ things’ contained the 
‘Evocation a la Chapelle Sixtine,’ a piece based on the 
opening phrase of Allegri’s ‘ Miserere,’ and the equally 
familiar ‘Ave Verum’ of Mozart. The contrast between the 
dramatic treatment of the first and the pellucid simplicity of 
the second is very striking. It is a pity that here, as 
in the Bach Variations, Liszt did not know when to stop. 
A ‘cut’ that involves no sacrifice of anything but repetitions 
may be made by going from bar 12 of page 26 to the last bar 
of page 31 (Peters’ edition). The passage with the pedal 
shake seems to need re-arranging. It is not fully effective 
as it stands : 
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After experiments, I venture to suggest that the scale be 
played in pedal octaves, and the holding note and shake 
given to the left-hand. The ‘Evocation’ is a very striking 
work, and would be a welcome recital item, especially if 
shortened as recommended above. 

_Various small organ pieces of Liszt may be passed over. 
None of them are in the same class as the ‘ Ad Nos’ and 
*B-A-C-H ’ Fugues, the ‘ Evocation’ and Variations. Among 
the unfinished works he left a symphonic-poem for organ. 
based on Herder’s poem ‘ The Organ,’ a fragment we should 
like to see. 

He did a fair amount of arranging for the instrument. 
Besides the Bach choruses mentioned above, there are two 
preludes by Chopin (E major and E minor), and Orlando di 

so’s ‘ Regina Cceli letare.’? His delightful paraphrase of 
Arcadelt’s ‘Ave Maria’ is, or should be, in everybody's 
repertory. 

So far as composition is concerned, our debt to Liszt is not 
a vety heavy one. I think it will be granted however that 
his interest in our instrument must have been of value as a 
Set-off against the rather scornful neglect shown by most of 


XUM 





his great contemporaries. And seeing the pleasure he took 
in the clumsy organ of his time, we may well hazard a 
guess that, born fifty years later, he would have become 
a great organ recitalist and composer. : 

But perhaps, after all, we owe him most for his share 
in one of the finest organ works ever written, the Sonata of 
Julius Reubke. It is odd that half the admirers of this 
Sonata acclaim it as an extraordinary example of youthful 
effort owing nothing to anybody, while the other half as 
certainly see in it a great deal of Wagner. As to this second 
point, it is necessary only to point out that when Reubke 
died Wagner was hardly out of the experimental stage or 
the early operas. A few bars in the Sonata (¢.¢., at the end 
of page 14 and in the passage leading to the fugue), have a 
slight flavour of ‘ Lohengrin,’ but it would be difficult to 
find further traces. 

Those who think that Reubke owes little or nothing to any 
other composer may be advised to overhaul Liszt's organ 
music. They will find several passages that must surely 
have been at the back of Reubke’s mind when the Sonata 
was being written. The ‘Ad Nos’ Fugue contains one or 
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two distinct anticipations, the most striking being the fifteen bars leading into the Vivace section, the first two of which | 
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The similarity is made the more notable by the fact of 
both passages ending in the dominant of C minor, and 
leading into a new and more animated treatment of the 
subject. Liszt’s treatment of the subject at its next entry 
in the bass, with chords in the left-hand part and arpeggios 
in the right, is akin to the penultimate page of the Sonata. 
There are smaller points of similarity which will strike the 
observant player. Indeed, what is the whole Sonata but a 
symphonic-poem @ /a Liszt, with metamorphosis of theme 
as a prominent feature? The ground bass variations and 
the ‘B-A-C-H’ Fugue also contain a few passages that 
remind us of Liszt’s brilliant pupil. 

Liszt's correspondence contains only two references to 
Reubke, an inquiry and ‘most friendly greetings’ vd a 
common friend, and a letter of sympathy to Reubke’s father 
on the early death of the young genius. So much interest is 
felt in Reubke, and so little is known of him, that the letter | 
may be quoted : 

DEAR S1rR,—Allow me to add these few lines of 
deepest sympathy to the poem by Cornelius [‘On the 
death of Julius Reubke’], which lends such fitting words 
to our feeling of sorrow. Truly no one could feel more 
deeply the loss which Art has suffered in your Julius 
than the one who has followed with admiring sympathy 
his noble, constant, and successful strivings in these 
latter years, and who will ever bear his friendship 
faithfully in mind,—the one who signs himself, with 
great esteem, 

Yours most truly, 
F. Liszt. 

As ‘ Grove’ makes no mention of Julius, it may be useful 
to add that he was the second son of Adolph Reubke, 
an organ-builder. He was born March 23, 1835, died 
June 3, 1858, and wrote one Pianoforte Sonata, one Organ 
Sonata, and some pianoforte pieces and songs 

By way of Coda may be mentioned the meeting of Liszt 
and Franck at the console of Ste. Clotilde. Franck 
played his Six Pieces, and was repaid when Liszt exclaimed, 
‘with sincere emotion, ‘‘ These poems have their place 
beside the masterpieces of Sebastian Bach.” ’* 

It is a pleasant picture, this, of the two masters in so 
widely different spheres meeting in the seclusion of the 
organ-loft,—the organist appreciated only by a little circle 
of pupils, the pianist a public idol. It was quite in keeping 
that Franck should be playing to an audience of one. He 
could not have chosen a more appreciative hearer than the 
warm-hearted Liszt, who in his generous recognition of the 
gifts of others stands out a shining exception in the rank and 
file of musicians. 


Weymar, June 10, 1858. 


! 
A PETITION TO THEIR GRACES THE MOST REVEREND 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK, 


We have pleasure in giving publicity to the 
following petition recently presented to the above- 
named Archbishops by the Royal College of 
Organists : 

The recent public announcement that, as an outcome of 
the National Mission, your Graces have appointed a 


* D'Indy: ‘César Franck.’ 





committee to consider any matters in the existing 
administrative system of the Church which tend to hinde 
its work, and to report how the removal of such hindrances 
may be effectively promoted, has suggested to a loyal body of 
servants of the Church—the organists and choirmasters— 
that the present time offers a suitable opportunity to bring to 
your Graces’ notice a matter of administration which, under 
the existing system, may and occasionally does lead to 
hardship in the treatment of members of their body. In the 
vast majority of parish churches in England and Wales the 
rector (or vicar) has the right to dismiss the organist, not 
merely for professional incompetence or personal unsuitability, 
but even without adequate reason ; and the organist has no 
right of appeal to any higher authority whatever. Considering 
the many and responsible duties which belong to the office of 
the organist of a church, your petitioners submit that the 
organist’s position should carry with it some reasonable 
security of tenure. It is not the desire of your petitioners to 
make it difficult for a vicar to remove one who is undoubtedly 
musically inefficient or in other ways obviously unsuitable for 
the position he occupies, but we urge that organists who are 
recognized as efficient and who carry out their auties with 
loyalty to the Church authorities, should feel that they 
cannot be capriciously dismissed from their posts. 

Your Graces will the more clearly understand how serious 
the loss of a Church appointment may be to an organist, if 
we draw your attention to the exceptional position which the 
organist, who is also a professional musician, holds outside 
his church, and to the conditions under which he practises 
his profession. 

It is very desirable, and in most cases absolutely necessary, 
that an organist should reside in the neighbourhood of his 
church, and as the natural result, he gradually builds upa 
connection of professional work in the same locality. The 
loss of his Church appointment, by depriving him of his 
public position, must very seriously affect such professional 
work, even when he is able to continue to live in the same 
district ; but if, as is frequently the case, he is compelled to 
obtain a Church appointment at a distance (as for instance in 
another town), he has to relinquish the whole of his professional 
work created by his own industry and to begin again in the 
locality where he has secured a new Church appointment. 
In some cases he has to do this at a time of life when the 
making of a fresh start is a task of exceptional difficulty. 

To obviate as far as possible any such cases of hardshio 
your petitioners feel, that organists who are confronted with 
dismissal, for which they consider there are no adequate 
reasons, should have the right to place their case before the 
Bishop of the Diocese or before some recognised judicial body 
empowered by your Graces to act in conjunction with the 
Bishop, in whose decision they will feel the fullest confidence. 

It is for this recognised right of appeal that we venture to 
petition your Graces, and in making this request we have the 
support of the organists of cathedrals, college chapels, and 
public schools, as well as of those of parish churches of the 
Established Church in England and Wales. At the present 
time, when special efforts are being made to strengthen and 
to purify the life of the Church, we pray that your Graces will 
give this matter your earnest and sympathetic consideration. 

The petition is signed by the president (Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie), twelve vice-presidents, and twenty-two 
members of the Council of the Royal College of 
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Organists, twenty-nine Cathedral organists, the 
president of the National Union of Organists’ 
Associations, and representatives of sixteen Organists’ 
Associations. 


Organists have suffered so much through the disability 
which forms the subject of the above petition, that we can 
only wonder that action has not been taken years ago. 
Capricious dismissal affects no other musician to anything 
like the same extent, because only the organist builds up his 
teaching connection round his appointment, and so, losing 
his post, generally loses all besides—including his loyalty to 
the Church. How many men, with their relatives and 
fiends, have been lost to the Establishment in this way 
might be a profitable ground of inquiry. From our own 
personal knowledge, we are sure the figure would 
upleasantly astonish Their Graces of Canterbury and York. 
In regard to the removal of ‘the musically inefficient or 
obviously unsuitable,” we would point out that even these 
have some claim to consideration, since in many cases they 
have been placed in a false position through lack of care on 
the part of clergy in making the appointment. The filling 
ofa post should be no more lightly taken in hand than 
the making of a vacancy. We are very glad to see 
the Royal College of Organists taking yet another step 
to improve the status of the profession they represent, and 
tmst they will be successful in putting an end to a fruitful 
source of discord. 


CHURCH MUSIC CONFERENCE AT EALING. 

On June 30, a lecture was given and conference held on 
‘Church Music’ in the Church of St. Barnabas, Ealing. 
There was a good attendance. The Rev. A. S. Duncan- 
Jones, Hulsean Lecturer, dealt with the music of the Liturgy. 
He showed that in the early Church there was a considerable 
shrinking from the use of music at all, and that it was looked 
upon by Christians with considerable suspicion as savouring 
too mach of the world. Even when it had became to an 
extent general, it was still delimited. The words of the 
Liturgy being all-important, the music was kept subordinate 
tothe text. From time to time this ideal has been departed 
from, but the tendency was always to return to it. 
The text of the Liturgy being in prose, called for unmeasured 
music, that the words be not obscured or rendered meaningless. 
Such prose music had grown up with the Liturgy, and was 
known as Plainsong. The introduction of organs also at 
times tended to obscure the text by giving undue prominence 
tothe musical side of the service. Referring to the use and 
purpose of music at the Liturgy, the lecturer said that the 
glory of God was the first consideration, the edification of the 
people being secondary. After the age of persecution, when 
the Church came into her own, the Liturgy developed, 
architecture and music developing with it. Veracity, not 
popularity, being the test both of religion and art, both will 
be popular in the long run, because if true, both are 
bailt upon eternal foundations. Plainsong and Gothic 
architecture having grown up together in the Church, it 
seemed natural they should receive the same appreciation. 

After referring to what to the modern ear is the somewhat 
strange tonality of Plainsong, which the lecturer pointed out 
was by no means a disadvantage, the choir sang some 
txamples. A Sanctus and Gloria, dating from the 
tatliest times, illustrated the preponderance of the text over 


ihe music, and a more elaborate Gloria showed the 
yowth of musical ornament without obscuration of 
he words. The numbers were taken from the ‘ Music 


if the Ordinary of the Mass,’ published by the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society, and were followed by the Introit 
or the third Sunday after Trinity, as given by the Rev. Dr: 
3. H. Palmer, in the Sarum Introit Book. The singing of 
the Whitsuntide Sequence and the ‘ Rosy Sequence,’ from 
he ‘English Hymnal,’ will long be remembered by the 
tearers. The Gloria from ‘A Modal Setting of the Holy 
ommunion Service,’ by Mr. Martin Shaw (director of the 
choir), was also sung. 

A conference was afterwards held, when Mr. Martin 
Shaw dealt with certain technical points in the rendering of 








Plainsong He pointed out the difference between the 
‘impersonal’ method, which was very beautiful and perfect, 
but in his opinion only suitable for monastic houses, and the 
more vigorous rendering suitable for parish churches. 
The choir illustrated his meaning by singing a verse of the 
Office hymn, ‘ Nocte Surgentes ' (‘ English Hymnal,’ 165), 
and some of John Merbeck’s music for the Holy Communion. 
A short discussion followed. 

The West Middlesex Plainsong Guild, under whose 
auspices the conference was held, hopes to arrange for 
further lectures and conferences, dealing with Church music, 
and seeks the support of those interested in the subject. 
Letters should be addressed (during the absence of the 
secretary on active service) to Mr. F. C. Hart, 64, Clovelly 
Koad, Ealing, W.-5. 


ORGAN MUSIC AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 

A series of recitals of exceptional interest was given by 
Dr. Walford Davies on Thursdays in June and July. An 
unusual feature was the performance of seven of Handel's 
operatic Overtures. These movements are rarely heard, 
and deserve a better fate than the oblivion to which the 
operas themselves are consigned. The Overtures played 
were those to ‘Lotario,’ ‘Tamerlane,’ ‘ Rinaldo,’ 
‘ Athaliah,’ ‘ Faramondo,’ * Alcina,’ and ‘ Otho.’ Bach was 
represented by eight of his biggest works, and some of the 
Choral Preludes. On the modern side were César Franck 
(Choral No. 3), Parry (Preludes on ‘ Melcombe,’ * Old 100th,’ 
and ‘Old ro4th’), Elgar (Allegretto from Organ Sonata), 
Schumann (Canon in B minor), Walford Davies (Melody and 
Preludes on a Rouen Melody and a Michael Este tune), Xc. 
The final recital (July 26) was given by Mr. Harold Darke, 
who played Purcell’s ‘Chaconne,’ Parry’s ‘ Elegy,’ and 
Bach’s Toccata in F, being joined by Miss Dora Garland in 
a Bach Violin Sonata, and the Adagio from Brahms’s Violin 
Sonata in D minor. The recitals attracted large audiences, 
a gratifying proof of the appeal of the best music when 
worthily presented. 


We receive many organ recital programmes that are 
exactly what they should not be. The following, played by 
Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland at Warton Parish Church, strikes 
us as being so much the reverse that we print it in full : 


Prelude and Fugue in D minor .. ee --) 
Preludes on ‘ All glory, land, and honour’ 
*O Sacred Head és Bach 
‘In Thee is gladness’ 
Sonata in C minor.. os 
Requiem -Eternam Basil Harwood 
Fantaisie... ) 
Cantabile César Franck 
Piéce Héroique = , 
Idyll, ‘ Recessional ‘ Alan Gray 
Preludes on *O come and mourn’ , | 
*Old rogth' , - at 
* Abide with me’ cl C. H. H. Parry 
March—‘ The Birds’ . — ; me 


A collection in aid of the British Red Cross realised £10. 


At Union Church, Hong-Kong, on May 20, a new organ 
was dedicated. The instrument was built by Messrs. 
Blackett & Howden, of Newcastle, and consists of three 
manuals (twenty-eight stops) and pedal. The latter, we are 
sorry to see, contains only three stops. Mr. Denman Fuller, 
organist of St. John’s Cathedral, gave the opening recital, 
playing the following excellent programme : 


Choral Song and Fugue - . Wesley 
Meditation (‘ The Light of Life’) .. Elgar 
Air and Variations - Smart 
Madrigal wi an Se Lemare 
Finale from ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony Tchaikousky 
Recessional + “ oe ‘ Denman Fuller 
Serenade (from a String Quartet) . Frank Bridge 
Toccata .. me a : - iW idor 


The Corporation of Guildford has been compelled to 
decline the gift of an organ, value about £3,000, through not 
having a suitable building in which to house it. 
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Mr. Harold Darke ended his series of recitals at St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, on July 23, with the following : Reviews. 
March on a Theme of Handel Guilmant 
Elegy ' Parry 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor (‘ The Wedge’) Bach _ , ’ 
Andante (Symphony No. 5) Beethowen ORGAN MUSIC, 
Fantasia Sonata Rheinberge> 
Organ and Violin (Mi ra Garland) Sonata .. César Franck Three Short and Easy Postludes. By F. 


ss D 
me 99 , , Idyll Harold Darke 

This was a plebiscite programme, and shows that the 
* plebeians’’ who frequent Mr. Darke’s recitals know a good 
thing when they hear it. 


The Enfield and District United Choirs Association was 
recently formed with the objects, zv/er alia, of fostering 
musical interest in the locality and providing opportunities 
for local choirs of uniting in the performance of larger works 
than those usually undertaken by separate choirs. The 
first festival service was held at Christ Church, Enfield, at 
the close of 1916, and the next is to be held at St. Paul’s, 
Enfield, on Wednesday, October 31, when the selection of 
mus‘c will include Elgar’s ‘ For the Fallen,’ Bantock’s setting 
of ‘They that go down to the sea in ships,’ and Stainer’s 
* Daughter of Jairus.” The wisdom of inaugurating such an 
Association in the present troublous times may be questioned 
by some, but as we understand the scheme has been taken up 
by some fifteen choirs in the neighbourhood, and by choirs 
whose members are employed in munition works, there seems 
ample justification for the enterprise. Lady Gundry has 
consented to act as President, Mr. J. Dennis Thorne 
will conduct, and Mr. D. Marblacey Jones presides at the 
organ. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 

Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (Four 
recitals)—Toccata, //esse ; Allegro Moderato in F, S¢/as : 
Allegretto in E flat, // o/stenholme ; Prelude and Fugue in 
B minor, Fach ; Toccata, HVrdor. 

Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, St. Alban’s, 
Pontificale, Zemmens; Sonata No. 
Grand Cheeur, Gui/mat. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, St. Mary’s, Hinckley—Grand Chceur 
dialogué, Gzgout ; ‘The Curfew,’ Horsman ; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Alfred Hollins, Clapton Park Congregational Church— 
Toccata and Fugue in C, Sach; ‘Evening Rest’ and 


Mr. 


Ilford—Marche 


2, Mendelssohn ; 


Scherzo, ollins; Toccata, /idor; * Dithyramb,’ 
Harwood. 
Mr. C. C. Sumsion, New College Chapel—Prelude and 


Andante Tranquillo, Stanford : 
Overture to 


Fugue in E flat, Back ; 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variations, Franck ; 
* Ptolemy,’ Hande/. 

Mr. Henry Riding, Chigwell Church (Two recitals)— 
Canzona, /lolstenho/me; Triumph Song, Aaynon. 
St. Alphage, London Wall (Three recitals)—Prologue, 


?. Mansfield; ANlegro, Dupuis; Elegy, Parry; Cradle 
Song, Quef; Finale, Gur/mant. 
Mr. Herbert Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 


(Six recitals)—Passacaglia, Bach ; Toccatina, Barcarolle, 
and Heroic Prelude, Audert Bath ; Commemoration 
March, /ohn £. Il est: Rhapsodie Catalane, Aonnet ; 
Allegro (Symphony No. 5), // dor ; Toccata in F, Bach ; 
*Clair de Lune’ and ‘ Elfes,’ Aonnet:; Theme with 
Variations, Vedé/e; Aria from Suite in D, Back ; Overture, 
‘In Memoriam,’ Su//ivav ; Air and Variations from the 
fifth Suite, Jandel. 

Mr. Arthur Warrell, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol—Overture 
to ‘Scipio’; Berceuse, Louis Vierne; Postludes on 
‘London New’ and ‘ Martyrs,’ Harvey Grace; Grand 
Cheeur, Baynon ; ‘Gaudeamus,’ Maurice Jephson. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Suite No. 2, 
Botlimann; Allegretto in E flat, Wolstenholme; Sonata 
No. 6, Mendelssohn; Canon in B minor, Schumann ; 
Solemn March, de /a Tombelle. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Bell-Porter has been appointed organist and director 
of the choir at Eltham Parish Church. 


| Rhymes’ 


W. Wadely. 


Evening Rest. By Alfred Hollins ; Scherzo. By Alfre 


Hollins, (Original Compositions for the Organ: Ne 
_Series. Nos. 49, 50, 51.) (Novello.) 
légie (from Serenade for String Orchestra). 


Tchaikovsky. Arranged for organ by John E. We 

(Organ arrangements, No. 56). (Novello.) 

Mr. Wadely’s Postludes are essays of a type that shou 
be of great use to deputy organists and others whoe 
technical skill may be only moderate. They are well-writte 
pieces, well-suited to the instrument, and make use chief) 
of foundation tone. There is no call for solo stops, or fy 
any registration beyond the simplest kind. For organ muy 
of this type there is always a welcome. 

Mr. Hollins’s two pieces are exactly what we expect frm 
his facile pen, being light and tuneful, and therefor 
attractive to those who regard those qualities as being ¢ 
prime importance. 

Although some passages in Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Elégie’ x 
so very ‘stringy’ that they can make their full effect through 
no other medium, the work as a whole becomes a god 
organ piece. It is not difficult, save in a few places wher 
triplets and duplets have to be played by the same hand. 


SCHOOL SONGS. 

Five Songs for the Times, words and music by Eth 
Boyce (Book 259, ‘ Novello’s School Songs’), provide must 
of the best type for school use. Miss Boyce has: 
deservedly high reputation as a melodist, and her musical 
treatment shows the refined artist. The five songs unde 
notice are all in unison, and are distinguished by their tuneftl 
flow. The words, as the general title indicates, are to do 
with thoughts engendered by the war. They are simple and 
naive. We quote a stanza from ‘ Over There’: 


* Soldier, soldier, landing from France, 
What did you see over there, oh ?* 

* I saw our brave lads all advance, 
All advance to the aid of France ; 
But some they fell by an evil chance, 
And that’s what I saw over there, oh!’ 


For junior classes and kindergartens Six /azry-Story Game 
Songs, by Ida M. Cartledge (Book 258, ‘ Novello’s Schoo 
Songs’), should be very useful. ‘Cinderella,’ ‘ The Pie 
Piper,’ ‘The Prince, the Princess, and the Dragon,’ ‘ The 
Bates in the Wood,’ ‘ The Princess on the Hill of Glass, 
and ‘ The Little Mermaid’ are briefly dramatised, and all th 
called-for action is clearly described. Children are always 
intensely interested in playing at being something not them 
selves, and the wise teacher by gratifying these instinct 
may tap some hitherto undiscovered streams of faculty 

The Orchard Rhymes (Nursery Rhymes with actions), 
by Ethel Boyce and Dora Bright (Book 260, Novello’ 
School Songs), are in the same vein as the foregoing 
collection. Thirteen well-known nursery rhymes are strung 
together to make an entertainment item. All except three 
of the songs are original as regards the music. _ It is gratifying 
to find that such trained and highly competent composes 
think it worth while to devote their talents to elementary 
school music. An idea only too prevalent is that any 
commonplace rhythmic jingle will do for children, and 
especially kindergarten children. The title ‘ Orchard 
is derived from the circumstance that the 
collection was written for a representation in an orchard. 

A Selection of Collected Folk-Songs, arranged by Cecil 
J. Sharp and R. Vavghan Williams (Novello). Her 
there are thirty-six of the best of the folk-songs. culled from 





the well-known series published by Messrs. Novello, ané 
conveniently placed in one cover. The selection has been 
chosen for use in Training Colleges for school teachers 


Mr. H. C. L. Stocks, organist of Ludlow Parish Church, to ' but of course it adapts itself to the needs of educational 


be organist of St. Asaph Cathedral. 


institutions where singing is practised and folk-songs aft 


Wiiaa 
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appreciated. The artistic accompaniments are a feature. Lieut. G. F. LAMBERT PorTER, West Yorkshire Regiment, 
was killed at the Front on June 7. He was a most promising 


They escape being bald, and at the same time provide 
musical interest. Amongst the songs we notice some estab- 
lished favourites such as ‘ Dashing away with the smoothing 
iron, ‘I’m seventeen come Sunday,’ ‘Oh, no, John, 
‘Admiral Benbow,’ and ‘The coasts of High Barbary.’ 
One not so well-known as these, ‘O, Waly, Waly,’ is 
among the most beautiful melodies of this class. Another 
equally charming and graceful is The crystal spring.’ The 
cumulative-song, ‘The tree in the wood,’ provides some 
amusement. The collection is published in two forms : one 
edition is complete with the accompaniments, and the 
other gives in both notations only the vocal parts for class use. 





Obituary. | 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


CHARLES SAUNDERS, on July 11, at 6, Fairlawn Court, | 


Chiswick Park, London, W., aged forty-nine years. Recently 


he suffered a paralytic stroke. 


Comwall. After gaining lccal reputation as a tenor singer, | 
he came to London and studied at the Guildhall School of | 
the | 
Later he | 
distinguished himself as an exponent of Handel’s oratorio | 


Music. in 


‘Golden Legend,’ made 


An appearance at Birmingham in 1898, 
him widely known. 
airs, and was much in demand. He visited Australia and 
South Africa, and gained much success. 


robust and suited to declamation, and his voice had an} 


exceptionally resonant ring. 

J. W. Dry, at Dublin, on July 12, aged fifty-nine. He 
was a native of Hull, and at an early age displayed an 
aptitude for music, such that at twenty-one he was appointed | 
organist of St. Luke’s. In 1879 he went to Ireland, and | 
was organist of Dundalk Parish Church for twenty years. | 
An illness led to his retirement in 1901, but in 1913 he was | 
able to accept the post of organist of Enniscorthy Parish 
Church (St. Mary’s). In May this year he had to relinquish 
work, and went to the Adelaide Hospital, Dublin, where he 
passed away. Ever unostentatious, Mr. Dry was a most 
capable organist and bore an exemplary character. 

HENRY PORTER DICKENSON, at Grantham. He was 
one of the best-known and most highly respected musicians 
in the town. He was born at Great Penton, and was 
seventy-four years of age on the day of his death. When 
he was thirteen years old he became the organist of Stoke 
Rochford Church, and subsequently he was organist of St. 
John’s, Grantham, a post he resigned in 1911. As conductor 
of the Grantham Amateur Musical Union, the Philharmonic 
Society, and the Amateur Orchestral Society for many years, 
Mr. Dickenson brought numerous choral and other classics 
before Grantham audiences. 

SYDNEY BLAKISTON, in July, at Ditchling, Sussex. He 
was born at Southsea in 1870, and at eighteen studied music 
under Oscar Beringer and Ebenezer Prout, and later under 
Moszkowski. He was on the staff of the Brighton School 
of Music, and was a Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal 
Academy of Music 
Board in 1903, and in this capacity he went, in 1907, to 
Canada. He was regarded by all who were privileged to 
know him as a man of strong personality and singular purity 
of character. 


W. H. HoLpEN, at a private nursing home at Harrogate, | 


on June 14. He had been organist and choirmaster of 
Ulverston Catholic Church for twenty-one years. During a 
Strenuous life he was Honorary Major of the local Territorial 
forces. He passed away at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-six, leaving a widow, two sons, and two daughters. His 
younger brother is organist of Armagh Catholic Cathedral. 
Epwarp St. JOHN BRENON, on May 13, aged seventy-two. 
He published six volumes of verses, and was a musical writer 
of much ability. As recently as January, 1916, he con- 


He was born at Stratton, | 


His style was | 


| composers. 
| 


He was examiner to the Associated | 


Dublin musician, and was organist of Howth Presbyterian 
Church. In particular, his servies as accompanist of the 
Clef Club, a Dublin society for male voices, were much 
appreciated. In private life he was a delightful companion. 


HENRY ROBERT COULDREY, late in May, at the age of 
sixty-two. He had been organist of Holy Trinity Parish 
Church, Windsor, for forty-three years, and he was the senior 
assistant music-master at Eton College. He was a very 
skilful performer, and he met with success as a composer of 
church music and secular songs. 


Correspondence. 


| Miss Azulay’s letter, subjoined, has reference to an article 
jon ‘Pupils’ Concerts,’ by Mr. Robin H. Legge, that 
| appeared in the Daz/y Zeleyraph on July 14. We cull a few 
sentences : 


On one programme I find that of about fifteen 
composers only three were English; on another, on 
| which were at least ten names, not one was more 
British than E. A. MacDowell, the eminent American ; 
on a third, where ten different groupings of pieces 
occurred under the names of different composers, there 
was not one single British name; on a fourth there 
were four British names to twelve foreign. And so it 
goes on round the vicious circle. What is the 
meaning of all this? Is it not a matter to be corrected, 
a canker of indifference to be cut out? - On 
four programmes lying before me, all of pupils’ concerts, 
there are some forty-seven or forty-eight names of 
Of these a wretched seven are names of 
native composers. And we are supposed to be fighting 
the foreign competition ! 


STUDENTS’ CONCERTS AND ALIEN MUSIC. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—Many people will be interested in the article by 
Mr. Robin H. Legge on Pupils’ Concerts in Saturday’s 
(July 14) issue of the Dazly Telegraph—a seeming)y righteous 
complaint which has, however, to my mind, a narrower 
vision than that of the teachers he mentions. Whilst 
conceding that the instruction given in the particular 
schools he refers to is that of the best, and the result of 
the methods employed is of the highest value, he nevertheless 
feels that a rebuke is merited for the enemy works chosen as 
factors in the educational scheme of the said teachers 
(including myself) as evinced by the programmes of the 
students’ concerts held by us at various concert-halls in 
the metropolis. 


Now I could understand and sympathise with this reproach 
were it aimed at professional performers who, having already 
imbibed and assimilated standard classics, could well afford 
for a time to encourage native talent,—giving it, in fact, 
their first consideration both in study and in public 
| performance. 

Again, it would be appropriate to grumble at contemporary 
composers of enemy nationality being represented at 
any musical demonstration—one’s feelings should, and 
would, naturally prevent any such presentation to the 
public at this juncture. But in the case of young 
pianists in the making (say, for instance, a school child 
averaging an hour daily for musical study), it is surely 
evident that only the best is good enough—the best and 
most suitable for his own specific benefit, and that which 
will cultivate his musicality in the most direct way. 

Let us ask ourselves, What is the object in giving 
students’ concerts? I think it will be agreed that the 
answer is : 





tributed a notable article on Verdi to the J/usical Quarterly 
| 


(New York). 


XUM 





(1.) An incentive to the student to work, and to work 
for a higher standard. 
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(2.) To accustom him to play before an audience—rid 
himself of self-consciousness. 


(3.) To demonstrate to his friends and the public the 
method of training he is being subjected to, and 
the results obtained therefrom. 

(4.) To advertise the teacher. 


Now, leaving (2) and (4) out of the argument as irrelevant, 
and bearing in mind the words ‘incentive,’ ‘method,’ 
“* results,’ let us ask again: Have we, with all our native 
music-literature, such works as will serve for a_ solid 
foundation and provide a complete musical education for 
the present ‘ war-time’ generation of young people studying 
pianoforte ? 

Whilst wishing to give full credit to the efforts that are 
being made by English composers to develop on national 
lines and create an English School, which efforts there is 
much hope will be crowned later with success (in the same 
way as the Russians have found themselves, musically 
speaking: the outcome of sixty years’ earnest and intense 
striving), whilst desirous of being both reasonable and 
seasonable, it is useless to deny that the time has not 
yet arrived when we can make good this important claim. 
We have many charming salon pieces, but there is no 
special work of any special composer of which it can be 
said, ‘This is epoch-making—this is a masterpiece of 
world-value that our own and future generations will study 
with enthusiasm and teachers be thankful to teach.’ 

Even assuming that some such transcendent and planetary 
works did actually exist on a parity with the classics (which 
Mr. Legge prefers to dub ‘ foreign’), would it be possible 
for the student to develop musically on one nation’s output ? 
Zs the present generation to be debarred from the privileges 
in mustcal existence that former generations have profited by, 
including Mr. Legge himself? Would he have it that the 
grandchildren of whom he speaks should be denied 
the study of a Bach Fugue or a Beethoven Sonata, to 
have withheld from them the joy of hearing a Mozart opera, 
or the maturer happiness of playing a Chopin Ballade? 
(I take it that the latter composer is now taboo, seeing that 
his birthplace has become ‘ enemyised.’) 

Assuming that we were at war with Spain or Holland, 
should we deny our art students the benefit of inspiration 
that should ensue from the study of Vandyck, Hobbema, or 
Rembrandt? Should we say ‘Young man, and likewise 
young woman, you will, in visiting exhibitions and galleries, 
be expected to dodge enemy tainted canvases, avoiding a 
direct gaze at any picture save those painted by native 
artists. Cooper, Tadema, Stone, Lavery, Orpen, and the 
like only are suitable for your vision at the present time, 
when it is seemly that your artistic development should be 
based purely on patriotic and local lines.’ 

We might go further and request schools and colleges 
established for general education to eliminate the study of 
Greek, having in mind the slipperiness of ‘ Tino.’ 

No! War is after all a transient condition, thank God. Art 
remains for all time. Nations fighting in hatred now will 
in years hence have their feuds healed. Allies will probably 
be future foes, unless the Millennium isathand. Meanwhile 
Egyptian friezes and Sappho’s poems will remain just as 
precious, just as important as they have been and are 
now, long after the direful results of the war are, so 
to speak, obliterated by unborn humanity. As in a former 
period the emanation came from Germany, so to-day in 
France lies the crystallization of the modern spirit of music- 
genius, and neither that exceptional past nor the particular 
present can we afford to eliminate from our scheme of 
musical well-being,—in my opinion and, apparently, that of 
my colleagues. 

Nevertheless, when museums are divested of exhibits, 
when libraries delete shelves of books and galleries bury or 
destroy pictures, fashioned, written, and painted by natives of 
countries with whom we are at present at war, then, although 
the education of our pupils will be a lopsided affair—the poor 
things will be but poorly nourished, it is to be feared, on 
the war-diet ; we need variety in music as well as in food in 
order to thrive—we music-teachers must fall in line and 
choose only native compositions to be played by our young 
people. 

Meanwhile critics must set-to and draw up a list of such 
works for hundreds of pianists of all ages and stages, one 








that should be satisfactory inasmuch as it will have to fulfil 
the requirements for an all-round musical education hitherto 
contributed by many sources. Furthermore, the desirability 
must be borne in mind of not more than fifty per cen, 
studying the same compositions, seeing that the horizon must 
not 6e narrowed '—Yours, &c., SERTRUDE AZULAY. 


2, Goldhurst Terrace, N.W.-6. 


ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT AND THE 
‘CATHEDRAL TRADITION.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—The article by Mr. Bernard Jchnson on the above 
subject was to me, as doubtless it was to many more of your 
readers who are organists in nonconformist churches, 4 
welcome feature. Mr. Harvey Grace’s articles, which have 
appeared in the .J/usical 7imes, while of great value and 
interest to all organists, have dealt almost entirely with the 
problems which confront those who officiate in Anglican 
churches. Those of us for whom the chief, if not the only, 
musical interest of a service lies in four or five hymns har 
our own difficulties to face, and it was good to find some of 
them dealt with in your columns. 

Not however that we are entitled to consider good hymn 
singing a peculiarly nonconformist attribute, but in so many 
cases it provides the only medium for the active participation 
of the congregation in the worship. The more to our shame 
be it then that the finest work, both in research and practice, 
in this branch as in others of Church music, is done by that 
more advanced section of the Anglican Church which, under 
the name ‘ High Church,’ we are, or were, supposed to abhor. 
The fact remains that here, where there exist many other 
beautiful musical (and congregational) aids to worship, the 
greatest trouble is taken to make hymn-singing alive and 
interesting, instead of the perfunctory acts they so often are. 
I allude to the use of antiphonal singing (by men and 
women alternately) ; occasional verses with melody in tenor, 
the congregation keeping the melody; unison verses, 
sometimes varied by the addition of a descant for choir 
sopranos, and the like. 

Mr. Bernard Johnson very rightly says that such devices 
are not for every verse, nor yet for every hymn ; but 
judiciously used they will go far to correct that tendency to 
monotony which, do what one will, seems to creep into 
some of our services, particularly when all five hymns in 
the minister’s list are common metre! That this treatment 
is not uncongregational I can testify. One needs simply 
once or twice to emphasise that there is a true ‘ people's 
part,’ and a short congregational practice occasionally, before 
or after evening service, will be willingly attended if such 
points are dealt with. So far from being ‘ bowled over’ or 
‘bearing with it’ (to quote Mr. Johnson again) the people 
rise to a sense of responsibility when they realise that not 
merely are they ‘requested to join in,’ but that they have 
their own part which is essential to the desired effect. 

To Mr. Johnson’s ‘great point’ of face let me add that 
of pitch. The ‘Cathedral tradition’ has caused our hymn- 
book editors to think in terms of the choir-boy, and 
therefore the tunes are too high for congregations. The 
‘ English Hymnal’ is an honourable exception. ; 

Let me close by expressing my delight at discovering in 
the new ‘Scottish Mission Hymnal’ some fine Plainsong 
and old French and English tunes, and the John Dowland 
version of the ‘Old Hundredth,’ with melody in tenor. The 
equal-note version of most Psalm-tunes has, however, been 
retained. This is a survival that I hope will soon disappeat. 

J. S. YATEs. 
(Organist and Choirmaster, St. Andrew's, Pretoria, S.A.) 


London, July 7, 1917. 








TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—May I suggest that Mr. Bernard Johnson, in his 
article on ‘Organ Accompaniment’ in your July issue, 
throws his weight on to the weaker method in giving 
melodic elaboration such prominence in his examples 
Melodic variation, especially of the chromatic type 
advocates in the last example, adds, in my opinion, 


(Continued on page 3068.) 
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pos Saas, Blessed be the man. 


SHORT ANTHEM. 


Psalm xii. 1. omposed by B. Luarp Sepy. 


LonpoN : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FoR THE U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 364.) telling; and the change which the accompanist must sy 
nothing to the distinction of a tune, and is indeed apt to is a change of atmosphere, which is in no way bros 
destroy all sense of dignity ; the more especially when such about by melodic methods. 
a massive structure as ‘ Aurelia’ is chosen for experiment,— Take for example ‘Adeste Fideles,’ which oscil 
a tune already murdered by being sung at almost double the throughout between A major and E major ; what a differed 
pace intended by its composer. point of view of the melody (with which, alone, the congy 
In my experience, both in the loft and in the congregation, gation is concerned) is afforded at half-way by such j 
block chords and suspensions are by many degrees the most score as: 
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In the chorale type, relief may well be obtained by retaining the sustained chords over a pedal moving conjunctly, i 


some such way as : 
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Melodic variation at the hands of the great masters is its mechanical relative. 


frequently tedious and irritating to the listener. In the 
hands of the average organist, it would prove far from an 
incentive to the congregation, and would merely furnish 
another link between the ‘king of instruments’ and 


Mr. W. K. Stanton considers that Mr. Bernard Johnson’s 
views demand a vigorous protest. He says: 

Sir,—The best hymn tunes, properly treated, are 
good music, and are wanted, without doubt, in all public 
worship. Good tunes, hewever, are all too frequently 
spoilt by the tricks and liberties of the organist. 
kxample 2 is not a good tune in any case, but the 
meaningless additions to the harmony deprive it of all 
strength and dignity. If the tune is bad, do not use it. 
If itis good, then let it speak for itself. Further, in 
what way does the introduction of weak and palsied 
chromatic harmonies tend to ‘compel’ the people to 
sing? Experience would more frequently show that 
the broader the melody and the stronger the harmonies, 
the better will the congregation sing. By all means let 
us have Unison verses, but let them be dignified ; and, 
if variation is needed, I would suggest a good Faux 
Bourdon (an idea which at present, I believe, does not 
enjoy the wide use it deserves) sung by the trebles. 

Such observations, however, fall quickly into the 
background when one considers that there is a healthy 
movement in the Church at the present time to teach 
people better things, and to make public worship a thing 
of dignity and reverence. Suggestions of the kind 
which Mr. Johnson offers are nothing short of a retro- 
grade movement. It is this very weakness in hymn 











This, of course, is merely a 
Yours, &c., 
C. Consett Sumsion. 
96, Marlborough Road, Oxford, 
July 6, 1917. 


opinion. 


tunes which such books as the ‘English Hymnal,’ 
‘Songs of Syon,’ ‘In Hoc Signo,’ and the new edition 
of the ‘ Public Schools Hymn Book ’ (now in preparation) 
have tried, and are trying, to suppress. 

The atmosphere of hymn tunes which were popular 
in the latter part of the 19th century was one of limp 
sentimentality—and it is this which Mr. Johnson would 
perpetuate. Let him hear a congregation, which has 
had experience of the serious type of music, sing Croft’s 
136th (‘ English Hymnal,’ 565), which would admit of 
the treatment he suggests (though one shrinks from such 
a thought),—and then I would ask him if he candidly 
prefers his treatment to the big, strong chords of this 
tune ? 


St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford. 





Eton College Musical Library has received the complete 
works of Bach (forty-six bound volumes in the i 
Gesellschaft edition) and a beautifully illustrated treatise 0 
historical and rare instruments by Hopkins. The books 
were the property of the late Mr. George S. K. Butterworth, 
O.E., and were presented in his memory by his father, 
Sir Alexander Kaye Butterworth. 
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saat FAMOUS TUNES WHICH ‘GO TOGETHER.’ 
St Su 
ay tenn TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


1 oscilla, - : - 
t adiff the extract of * Tipperary’ and ‘ Mine eyes have seen the 







the cone glory,” which ‘go together,’ as Sir George Henschel points 
by such § ‘ TOREADOR.’ 
| * Px 
*4-0 — = 
a = 
Bw 
| * MEISTERSINGER 
=, 
Sn a a) am 
ee 


{Our publication of Sir George Henschel’s combination 
2 -—1 bas led, as we expected, to the discovery of many similar 
+2 , -“-~ Per iang 
§ We print Lieut. Wright’s happy 


—] 


| — ‘goings-together.’ 


‘~ combination, but we do not invite any further contributions 
— - under this head. Their name is legion.—Ep., 4/.7.] 
— 
‘CHOIR-TRAINERS ANCIENT AND MODERN.’ 
junctly, i TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
Sir,—Dr. R. R. Terry, in his lecture on ‘ Choir-trainers, | 
| ancient and modern’ (reported in your last issue), says that 
———} The sight-reading in elementary schools is usually 
== Rel ee ae 
| > | My experience as a choirmaster tells me that sight-reading 
= from the stave is non-existent. Further, he adds : 
gt, The best interpreter of ancient church music is . . 
—,-| he who is steeped in the modern spirit: who under- 
——=—) stands his Scriabin, Debussy, and Ravel. . 
There is occasional crudeness in ancient church music : | 
1—e- 
aoe xz 
—o- 


ROME. 


In an address on Paisiello, given recently, Signor Barini | 


said that the most interesting point was the extraordinary 
audacity of some of his innovations, such as the use of the 
same ideas and forms, and of identical rhythms, in various 


merely at 
'MSION. 


sentiment ; and particularly the brilliant and lively spirit 
in which the musician shows himself able to render all the 
comicality of a type, of an episode, or of a thought. 


In his peroration Signor Barini enlarged upon the principles 
expressed by Paisiello concerning the necessity for a serious 
, [technical preparation and a real worship of sincerity for 
ymnal,’ } ali those who aspire to produce work worthy of art. He urged 
edition | aj) young students and composers to follow the great 
ration) |Taratino’s example, not indeed by seeking to return to a 
formalism now dead, but by seeking to express ideas by 

0 pular courageous clearness, refusing all aid of artifice to give the 
af limp appearance of originality, by which to cover the deficiencies 
: — of inspiration and the lack of technical ability. The orator 
ch ~ closed, expressing the hope that we shall see a resurrection of 
<p sincere and pure national music in Italy, which shall re-conduct 
imit 4 the national genius to the springs from which drank the great 
m ‘dl masters of the past. The following selection from Paisiello’s 
indidly |works was then performed : 
of this 

1, Symphony from the opera ‘ Li giochi d’Agrigento.’ 

2. Il mio ben quando verra?’ Air for soprano, from 

the opera * Nina.’ 

3. ‘Gia il sol si cela dietro alla montagna.’ Pastoral for 
en tenor, from ‘ Nina.’ 

4. ‘Sicontenta io cedoa lei.’ Cavatina for soprano, from 
complete *Giunone Lucina.’ 
e Bach} 5. ‘Veramente il tortoé mio.’ Air for bass, from ‘ The 
satise oD Barber of Seville.’ 
ye books} 6 Scene and duet for tenor and soprano, from the oratorio 
erworth, * La Passione.’ 
; fathet,} 7. ‘Notturno’ | for orchestra, from the opera ‘II 

é ‘Tarantella’} Socrate Immaginario.’ 
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Sirx,—I notice in the June number of the A/usical Times 


| Salonika, June 18. 






movements of a composition, in order to express identity of | 


I enclose another extract which you may not have 
come across before. 
Faithfully yours, 


Denis S. WRIGHT, 2nd Lieut. A.S.C. 
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there is constant crudeness in the music of the composers 
named above; in all other respects the two are as far 
asunder as the poles. 

Dr. Terry also states that there are ‘eighteen vowel 
sounds in the English language.’ According to Ellis (a 
recognised authority) there are only sixteen, including the 
diphthongs. And he (Dr. Terry) adds: ‘What about 
7, 2, m, 2, &c.? Surely sustained tone can be produced on 
these ?’ Certainly it can, of a sort; and we often hear it 
from untrained singers. But no competent singing-master 
would suggest that it should be done. —Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR T, FROGGATT. 

5, Richmond Mansions, 

Twickenham, 
July 6, 1917. 

[Several correspondents, including Dr. Froggatt and 
Dr. E. T. Sweeting, have pointed out that the statement 
that implies that true major thirds are sharper than 
| tempered thirds is wrong. This was an error, and should 
have been corrected in the proof.—Eb., 4/.7.] 


Musical Wotes from Abroad. 


8. ‘Se cerca, se dice.’ Air for soprano, from the opera 
* Olimpiade.’ 
. * Lontana da te, Lindoro, mio ben.’ 
j from ‘ Nina.’ 
. Recitative and duet for soprano and tenor, from the 
opera ‘ Olimpiade.’ 
‘ Infedel, doo’ é l’affetto?’ 
‘ L’inganno felice.’ 
Symphony from ‘ Nina.’ 


Air and chorus, 


Quartet from the opera 


_ 
~ 


MASCAGNI'S NEW ‘SATANIC RHAPSODY.’ 


When a great master undertakes to write a musical 
commentary to a cinematograph film, it is not perhaps 
| altogether to be wondered at if his friends and admirers feel 
that he has somewhat—cheapened, shall we say ?—both him- 
iself and his art. Now the Roman public adores Pietro 
Mascagni, and for that reason raised a perfect pandemonium 
of protest at the first presentation of the ‘ Rapsodia Satanica ’ 
at the Augusteo on the evening of July 2. The keenest 
| interest had been aroused by the announcement of the forth- 
coming performance, and a very crowded audience bore 
witness to this fact, and patiently endured the performance 
of the first two pieces on the programme, the Symphony from 
the * Maschere’ and the Symphony of Svendsen. Then 
the lights were lowered for the cinematographic projection, 
and—the fun began! The first cry one heard, from the 
gallery, of course, was ‘ Enough of this—basta, basta.’ Of 
course others immediately took up the cry of ‘ Evviva 
| Mascagni,’ and sustained a duet to the varied responsories of 
| * Leave the cinematograph to the comedians,’ * The picture- 
theatre is the place for films,’ ‘Give us ‘“‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”’ &c. 

The composer bravely disdained the shouts and cat-calls, 
and calmly commenced to direct the new work. Thedarkness, 
however, favoured the well-meant operations of his offended 

| admirers, and it was found necessary to raise the lights and 
| suspend the performance whilst the objectors were weeded 
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out. After some twenty minutes, calm was restored, and the | Ruggero Leoncavallo intends writing an opera for Luis 
Symphony, recommenced Da capo, was followed with close | Tetrazzini. The subject will be taken from one of Goldonj 
attention to the finish. | plays, and it is expected that its first performance will 
The subject of the film is simple. Alba, dying placidly in | given in Florence where, Tetrazzini made her deébiit. 

the gloomy castle of Illusion, is tempted by Mephistopheles,| Baron Attila Paganini, nephew of the great violinist, has 
who offers her the gift of youth if she will renounce all! had cast in bronze a bust of his illustrious uncle twice th 
amorous desires. She consents, and becomes young again, | natural size. It is destined for the Museum belonging to the 
and, mindful of her contract, resists all the overtures of her Opéra in Paris, and will shortly be consigned to the Frenc 
would-be lover Sergius. This, however, does not suit | Ambassador at Rome, by whom it will be finally presented 
Mephistopheles, who prefers that his dupes should show | to the authorities in the French capital. 
themselves weak, and he disguises himself as Tristan, brother | The tenor Tito Schi who sefesed to fal&l his enent 
of Sergius, and passes before the castle on horseback. Alba | engagements latel : with’ the management of the Cole 
is won by the fair speech of the supposed cavaliere, and goes | Ty eatre at esnes donee on account of submarines, alles: 
out to meet him, with love in her heart and eyes. So the that he wee not bound to risk his life, seeing the re 
victory rests with the tempter, and Alba loses again her | ate of matinee ot one. Wan aheolved He hes net ee 
youth. In all the opportunities for musical expression which | ¢;:unate in another case where submarines could ast te 
offer themselves in this story, Mascagni has succeeded even, | eq o on quaune for ean-eltimans of & examen Dari 
perhaps, beyond his own expectations, particularly when | ),°t carnival season he failed to maintain his en en. 
one remembers that this drama was already ‘ filmed’ when | 5:4 at the Scala, Milan, and the Costanzi noe beluen 
the author wrote his ‘commentary.’ The joy of Alba in the which oon Ghantene one is @ Seaman eauen sas At 
reacquisition of her youth, the temptation of Mephistopheles, | «).4+ period he was singing in Spain, and latel wm cited 
the passion of Sergius, with the prayers and triumph of | 3 i on Rome in a ol pt oe mn + aso the “ 
Tristan, and the agonising torments that follow for the chee his manacer in Spain would oF rmit his —— 
disillusioned Alba, have all been magnificently rendered. | +) catenin hi with - sea sae exvest Phe attem ‘de 
The work was heartily applauded by the great audience, who, | o5<. the , a The Romen counts however cid ot 
unlike the earlier disturbers, lad had the courtesy to await consider this on quensn and have sentenced the singer to 
the performance before passing judgment. No doubt many pay to the Meme of the Costensi the — of 
would have preferred the story to have been expressed 26,000 francs and all expenses of the action, he having 


without the aid of the film, and many would have] entered into a contract in Italy previous to doing so in 
preferred a title less melodramatic for the new composi- | Spain 


tion, but all will agree that having set himself the task of 
writing a musical commentary to a film, Pietro Mascagni has 
succeeded triumphantly, and has added one more to his ever- 
swelling list of triumphs. 


| 


* TOSCA.’ 
Mr. Ernest Newman, writing (in the Bzrmingham Post) on 
‘ Tosca’ and Puccini, generally, says : 

‘Tosca’ drew a very large house, and the audience 
was duly thrilled by its slaughter-house horrors. Most 
musicians despise the opera, but they cannot help going 
to listen to it. It has nothing to recommend it but its 
effects ; but its effects are quite good enough to keep it 
going. Itisanything but the mature Puccini, and when 
he is not making effects in it Puccini is content to pad in 
the most shameless manner until an opportunity for effect 
arises. Not for any of these Italians is the German 
aspiration towards consistency in the operatic form. The 
German desire, as shown particularly in Wagner and 
Strauss, is to be organic; the Italian composer’s main 

| desire is to be barrel-organic. Todo Puccini justice, one 
does not always see the monkey grinning as one does in 





rHE FEASTS OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL. 


June 29 is as it were the ‘closing of the season’ of 
ecclesiastical Rome, and is marked by magnificent celebrations | 
in the great basilica of St. Peter. At the entrance is hung a | 
curious cage-like construction, representing the net of St. Peter. | 
Within, the marble pillars are draped with rich purple, the | 
great ‘confession’ is a blaze of lamps and flowers, and the | 
tamous bronze statue of the saint is vested in cope and tiara, | 
with the ring of the fisherman on its finger, and receives the 
homage of thousands of the faithful in the course of the 
festival. Atall the functions there are large crowds of people, 
who throng to hear the music and then soon after begin 
to leave the hot streets of Rome for the long ‘ villeggiatura ’ 
amongst the olive-hills that encircle the Campagna. This 





year, notwithstanding the scarcity of foreigners, owing to the 
war, the crowds were appreciably large. The music was 
presented by the ordinary choir, known by the name of | 
the ‘ Cappella Giulia,’ under the direction of Comm. Boezi. | 
At the first Vespers the psalms were sung to the settings of 
Meluzzi and Boezi, and the office hymn to a setting by | 
the latter. On the Feast day the High Mass was sung by 
Cardinal Merry del Val, and the music was that of Boezi. 

June 30 is observed as the Feast of S. Paul, and is made 
the occasion of a magnificent ceremony in the basilica of St. | 
Paul-outside-the-Walls. The music on this occasion is | 
sustained by the famous Sistine choir, which, as is well | 
known, is always unaccompanied by any instrument. The | 
Mass chosen this year was the ‘ Missa Divina’ of Gabrielli. | 
It was performed to perfection, under the direction of the | 
Vice-director of the choir, Prof. Rella. 

As St. Paul-outside-the Walls is really situated inthecountry, | 
the occasion is seized of having a sort of choir-outing for the | 
boys, after the function. The writer of these notes was | 
privileged to take part in this festivity, and can assure his | 
readers that the famous Sistine singers lack nothing of 
the proverbial vivacity of English choir-boys ! 
LEONARD PEYTON. 


We are informed that the Bank of Kome, among other | 
creditors, has sued the proprietors of the Costanzi Opera | 
House for a large sum of money owing. The other chief | 
claims are from the Cassa di Risparmio (Savings Bank), and | 
Signor Carlo Sequin, awell-known impresario. The absolute | 
value of the theatre does not exceed a million and a half of | 


francs. 


Mascagni; but the rotary motion of the hand on the 
handle is generally visible. ‘Tosca’ owes its success 
in part to the smartness of its melodrama, in_ part 
to the cleverness of the composer’s methods of 
accentuating melodrama. He is a mannerist pure 
and simple; but his manner is amazingly telling 
when it gets into a field that suits it. His style can 
easily be reduced by analysis to two or three 
constituents, as the pungent elements of a chemical 
preparation can be shown in a formula. All his 
effects, in every opera, are made in the same way— 
a certain exotic harmonic progression, a sort of under- 
lining of the melody in the whole orchestra, as if a 
cartoonist were drawing an outline with the thick of his 
thumb, a certain nervous piquancy of orchestration, 
and, above all, a monotony of figure-reiteration that 
suggests, as no other formula can do, the obsession of @ 
horror. It is by this last method that the one good effect 
in ‘ The Girl of the Golden West’ is made. ‘ Tosca’ is 
full of it ; he hammers at the gates of the brain till the 
moral of the defenders is broken and the nerves 
surrender at discretion. Puccini seems to be driven 
by some fatality to be always returning in his own 
tracks. In ‘La Bohéme,’ a small subject made 4 
fairly delicate miniaturist of him. In ‘ Tosca,’ a crude 
melodramatic subject brought out once more the natural 
vulgarity of his style. In ‘Madame Butterfly’ he was 
again working on miniature figures, and so he got 
his usual effects with daintiness and piquancy. In 
‘The Girl of the Golden West’ everything was 
once more sprawling effect, and all the tissues of 
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Puccini’s style became coarsened in sympathy. It is 
rarely anything but effect with him; the quality of the 
eflect depends wholly on the quality of the subject 
with which his librettists provide him. There is little 
in ‘Tosca’ that is not far better done in ‘ Butterfly,’ 
because done with less expenditure of effort ; but there 
is no denying that the ‘ Tosca’ effects almost always 
come off. Itis the Grand Guignol manner ; but even 
the Grand Guignol manner, when carried off with the 
requisite bravado, is grand fun. 

Of the performance of the Beecham Opera Company 
Mr. Newman says : 

On the stage Mr. Austin’s Scarpio was the great 
feature of the performance—a fine study of the sinister 
and polished villian of Sardou. Tosca herself is a 
character for a great virtuoso of an actress like Sarah 
Bernhardt. Miss Brola hardly has the panther-like 
quality it demands; but she made the part fairly 
efiective. Mr. D’Oisly sang the music of Cavaradossi 
fluently, the ‘ E lucevan le stelle’ being especially good ; 
and his groaning in the torture scene was even better 
than his singing. It is good to see a tenor being 
tortured sometimes; they (not Mr. D'Oisly, of course) 
so often torture their audiences that when they are put 
through it the audience feels that it is getting its own 
back. This may be one of the ‘ hidden and unexplained 
reasons,’ as King Marke puts it, for the enormous 
popularity of ‘ Tosca.’ 


THE BEECHAM OPERA AT DRURY LANE 
THEATRE. 


In spite of scares and the competition of an abundan 
supply of light entertainments that seem to satisfy vast 
numbers of people in search of distraction from War worries, 
the Beecham Opera season has continued steadily and 
regularly to provide first-rate performances of standard 
operas. No new works have been staged. For these we 
have to await the autumn season, when we presume that 
me or more of the four new British operas Sir Thomas 
Beecham states he has in hand will find a hearing. During 
July the following operas have been performed (all in 
English): * Tristan,’ ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘ Faust,’ 
‘Boris,’ ‘ Butterfly,’ * The Magic Flute’ (a great attraction), 
‘Louise,’ * Trovatore,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ and ‘ Phoebus and Pan ’ 
(Bach). 

But the most notable event of the season has been the 
revival of the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ which was brought 
forward on July 11, and has since been performed four times. 
Itwas known that the opera was being prepared with that 
infinite pains (rumour says there had been seventy rehearsals) 
which Sir Thomas Beecham brings to bear upon any work 
that attracts his fancy. There was high expectation, and we 
are glad to add complete realisation of our dreams. It is not 
alittle remarkable and significant that a work first produced 
in 1786 should continue to attract and delight us, 
notwithstanding the development of opera during that long 
period. The success of ‘Figaro’ to-day is a standing proof 
that exquisite art creates its standard of the beautiful for all 
time. We give the cast of the production in full : 

‘THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.’ 
By Mozart 
Cua 
Austin 


The Count Almaviva Frederi 






Figaro .. Frederick Ranalow 

octor Bart lo William Anderson 
Don Basilio Alfred Heather 
Antonio .. P Powell Edwards 
The Countess Almaviva Miriam Licette 
Susanna Désiree Ellinger 
Cherul Bessie Tyas 
Marce Clytie Hine 
Barbarina as Gwen Trevitt 

Conductor Sir THomas BegcHam. 


Playfair; Scenery and Costumes 


Opera produced by Nigel I 
1 by Louis D'Egville. 


designed by Hugo; Dances arrange: 
The following explanation was issued in the synopsis : 
__ The present production of ‘The Marriage of Figaro 
lifts the play from its setting in medieval Spain to the 


, 
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France of Beaumarchais’s own time: for the Spanish 
setting was but a ruse by which Beaumarchais strove to 
conceal his revolutionary purpose from the powers of 
reaction. By using again the scene and characters of 
* The Barber of Seville’ he hoped to palm it off as a 
similar piece of pure fantasy, and he trusted that if the 
Count Almaviva were clothed in /ancien costume 
espagnol his identity with the graceful and corrupt soul 
of the aristocracy would be concealed from all but the 
intellectuals to whom it was desired to speak. By 
abandoning this when setting and restoring the play to 
18th-century France we release Beaumarchais’s work 
of art from a restriction imposed by a century not 
ready for it. 

In estimating the production critically it is difficult to 
avoid hyperbole. Whether the stage-pictures of Mr. Nigel 
Playfair, or the wonderful dresses of the Beaumarchais period, 
including the side-board panniers designed by Mr. Hugo 
and worn by the principal ladies, or the fascinating playing of 
the orchestra, deserved more praise than the acting and 
singing, is a difficult matter to decide. If we admit that the 
cast did not include singers of international fame, we are 
proud to claim that our native artists showed very high 
capacity, and that they played with a give-and-take to one 
another that avoided personal display and made the comedy 
live. The substitution of spoken dialogue for the conventional 
boring recitative was, to us at least, very welcome. It was not 
stated who was responsible for the translation used ; certainly 
it was often amusing and ‘smart.’ Mr. Frederick Ranalow, as 
Figaro, was alert and fluent, and besides singing admirably 
displayed conspicuous ease in acting. He is one of the most 
valuable assets of the Beecham Company. Miss Ellinger 
was an alluring Susanna; she sang with attractive piquancy, 
and Miss Licette, as the Countess, displayed her beautiful 
voice and style with great effect. Miss Tyas (Cherubino) has a 
pretty voice of not much power. She sang the celebrated 
‘Voi che sapete’ in Italian with much grace. Mr. Frederic 
Austin, as the dissolute Count, was admirable. He has 
advanced by strides in stage deportment and subtlety of 
acting. All the other parts were filled by competent 
performers. 

The restoration of the ballet was a highly welcome feature, 
and the chorus-singing was always excellent. Altogether 
the production was exhilarating and refreshing, and one 
calculated to increase the popularity of opera. 


QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

We are glad to note that Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
announce that the twenty-third season of Promenade 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall, under the conductorship of Sir 
Henry Wood and the management of Mr. Robert Newman, 
will commence on Saturday, August 25, at 7.30 p.m. The 
first part of each programme will be timed to finish at nine 
o'clock, and each concert will terminate at a quarter to ten 
for the convenience of the numerous patrons of these 
concerts who reside in the suburbs. 


COBBETT COMPETITION, 
FoLK-SONG PHANTASY (STRING QUARTET SECTION). 


The prizes have been awarded as follows : 


1917. 


Ist. H. Waldo Warner—tune, ‘Dance to your daddy’ 
(Berkshire tune, Cecil Sharp collection). * 

2nd. Herbert Howells (written in the mood of folk-song). 

3rd. Edward Norman Hay (Mus. Doc.), of Coleraine, 
Ireland. Three Irish tunes: ‘ Lisnagarvey’ 
(circa 1730), ‘The banks of Clandy,’ ‘ Sally 


Kelly’ (mid 18th century). 

The jury included the following composers : Frank Bridge, 
John Ireland, York Bowen, T. F. Dunhill, Algernon Ashton, 
Baron F. d’Erlanger; and the following chamber-music 
players: Lionel Tertis, John Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hobday, H. Wessely, J. Tomlinson, &c. The following 
members of the Musicians’ Company contributed towards 
the supplementary prizes: Sir E. Cooper, Sir W. Lancaster, 
and Mr. Oliver Hawkes. 


* See Novello’s Schoo! Songs, No. 984. 











MR. H. A. FRICKER AND HIS TORONTO 
APPOINTMENTS. 


The acceptance by Mr. H. A. Fricker of various 
appointments in Toronto, including the conductorship of the 
Mendelssohn Choir, made famous by the skill of the retiring 
conductor, Dr. Vogt, has been duly noted in our columns 
We are now glad to record the honours that have been paid 
to Mr. Fricker by those who know him so well in Yorkshire. 
First we note with peculiar pleasure the conferring of the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts on Mr. Fricker by the 
Leeds University. This event took place on June 30, and real 
enthusiasm was displayed by those present at the function. 


The presentation address was delivered by Prof. C. M. 
Gillespie, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. He said : 


In Herbert Austin Fricker the University welcomes 
among its members a master of the art of music, who, 
since he left his native county of Kent nearly twenty 
years ago to take up the duties of the city organist of 
Leeds, has rendered faithful and enduring service to his 
art in ever-widening spheres of activity, and, by his 
geniality and singleness of purpose, has won the esteem 
and affection of the confraternity of artists. Aschorus- 
master of the Leeds Festival, as conductor of the Leeds 
Philharmonic Society, of the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society, of the choral Societies of Halifax, Dewsbury, 
and Morley, as organist and choirmaster of St. Aidan’s, 
St. Michael’s, Headingley, and the Leeds Grammar 
School, he has encouraged and inspired many hundreds 
of chorus-singers by his sympathetic insight and balanced 
enthusiasm, and has shown that the original robustness 
of the West Riding voice, mated with an acquired 
refinement of tone and modulation, may issue in true 
wsthetic achievement. By his labours as conductor of 
the Saturday night orchestral concerts in the Town Hall 
of this city, and by the part he has played in establishing 
the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, he has demonstrated 
that local resources, organized under a leader who has 
gained the confidence of his forces and is determined to 
maintain a high standard of taste alike in performance 
and in the choice of works to be performed, may develop 
into an agency of great educational value, extending its 
beneficent effects to all sections of the community. 


The unusual occurrence of a musician receiving this 
honorary degree led to an innovation that was as appropriate 
as it was welcome. The strings of the Leeds Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. T. J. Hoggett, played Morart’s 
« Nachtmusik ’ and Elgar’s ‘ Serenade.’ 

The following are amongst the presentations made by the 
various Societies with which Mr. Fricker has been connected : 
Leeds Philharmonic Society, a travelling dressing-case and 
cheque and a brooch for Mrs. Fricker; Morley Choral 
Society (with which he has been conductor during the last 
fourteen years), a solid silver bowl; the Leeds Symphony 
Orchestra, a silver salver on which is inscribed ‘To H. A. 
Fricker, from the members of the Leeds Symphony, “‘in 
affection and admiration,”’ &c. Mr. Fricker tells us that he 
will treasure this gift because he had worked hard to 
establish the orchestra, and he is leaving Leeds with something 
that it did not when he in 1808, viz, 
thoroughly organized and established orchestra fully equipped 
in all departments. The Bradford Festival Choral Society 
gave a beautiful silver tea and coffee service and an 
illuminated address ; the Halifax Choral Society (president, 
Mr. Clement Holdsworth), a silver salver for the above tea 
and coffee service ; the headmaster of the Leeds Grammar 
School (the Rev. J. R. Wynne-Edawrds) and the members of 
the congregation attending the School Chapel, a silver 
hot-water jug for Mr. Fricker and a silver pen and pencil 
for his wife. Mr. Fricker has been connected with the 
Leeds Grammar School as music-master for the past eight 
years, and was also organist and choirmaster of the School 
Chapel during the same period. 

Besides the foregoing he has received numerous private 
presents and letters from members of the various choral 
Societies, as well as from many persons who attended his 
organ recitals at the Town Hall. 


possess came 
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At his final recital given as City organist at the Town Hal} 
Leeds, on June 30, the following programme was performed. 





Dithyramb ee o* es os Rasil rwood 
Choral Preludes Nos. 6 and 8, Op. 122 . yn 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor = as Bach 
Trois Impressions—(1) Harmonies du Soir ) : 
(2) Clair de Lune Aary-Eler 
(3) La Nuit 
(a) Cantiléne Nuptiale a ) — 
(4) Scherzo Symphonique ; H. A. Fricker 
Symphony in G Minor, No. 6 ..Widor 


THE MUSIC IN WAR-TIME COMMITTEE: 
HOSPITAL CONCERTS, 


The following report of the concerts arranged by the 
Music in War-time (Concerts) Committee for the British 
Red Cross Society and the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
(Chairman, Sir Hubert Parry) for the six months ending 
June 30, 1917, was presented to the Committee by Sj 
Homewood Crawford at a meeting held on July rr: ~ 

With a view to reducing the expenses as far as 
possible the concerts in provincial hospitals have been 
arranged by means of tours in the various counties, and 
have already taken place in North Wales, Devon, 
Dorset, Essex, Gloucestershire, Hants, Surrey, Sussex, 
Wilts, Shropshire, Worcestershire, Somerset, Suffolk, 
Herts, and Kent. 

With a view to reaching small inland hospitals, it 
became necessary, as far as possible, to group these, 
giving the concert in some suitable centre, and having 
the wounded soldiers conveyed to that centre by means 
of motors, where railway facilities were not availab'e, 

The greatest possible assistance was rendered to the 
Committee by well-known inhabitants in the various 
districts visited, who were not only most lavish in their 
hospitality to the artists engaged—often putting them up 
in their own houses for the night, and conveying them 
by motors, when absolutely necessary, to their next 
visiting centre—but transport accommodation was also 
provided free of expense for the conveyance of the 
patients to the centre itself. 

Altogether more than 248 concerts have already taken 
place, providing entertainment to close upon 25,000 
men and members of the hospital staffs. And notwith- 
standing the heavy increase in railway fares it has been 
found possible—thanks to the hospitality and transport 
facilities afforded—to average the cost of these concerts at 
about £4 12s. each, this being done by holding concerts, 
where possible, twice in the course of a day. The total 
sum expended for the six months ending June 30 was 
£1,145. 

In addition to the provincial concerts, concerts were 
also arranged in the London area at the joint expense 
of the British Red Cross Society, the Hospital of 
St.John, and the Music in War-time Committee. 

It will be satisfactory to the Joint-Committee to 
know that numbers of letters of appreciation have been 
addressed by commandants of hospitals visited to the 
secretary of the Society ; and the men themselves have 
on several occasions sent separate letters of thanks for 





a | 





the high-class character of the concerts, and the ability 
of the artists engaged. Indeed it has been quite 
touching, the gratitude shown by the men who have 
been thus entertained owing to the generosity of the 
Joint-Committee. 

Tours are still in progress, and other hospitals in the 
London area have yet to be visited. 

It will also be of interest to the Joint-Committee to 

know that whilst so generously affording gratuitous 
entertainment to so many wounded soldiers, they have 
at the same time enabled the Music in War-time 
Committee to give engagements to capable artists, 
themselves severely hit by lack of employment owing 
to the war. 
It should be known that the concerts enumerated above 
are only one section of the activities of the Committee. 4% 
stated in the letter from Sir Hubert Parry which appzare? 
in our July number (p 303), the Committee has provided 
no less than 7,880 paid engagements for musical artists # 
a cost of about £10 000. The address of the Committee 5 
13 and 14, Princes Gate, S.W.-7. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL 
\CADEMY OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


The Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College 
of Music was held at the Royal Academy of Music on July r3. 
Mr. Ernest Mathews took the chair. Sir Alexander C. 
Mackenzie, Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Sir Walter Parratt, 
Dr. Eaton Faning, and Dr. H. W. Richards were amongst 
those present. 

The Report stated that in 1916-17, in the United 
Kingdom, the number of candidates entered for the Local 
and the School 


Centre Examinations was 4,901, in 
Examinations, 26,911. Four new Centres had been 
established at home and abroad in the course of the year. 


The chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, said : 


Before moving the adoption of the Report and 
Balance Sheet, first of all I would refer to the death of 
ourchairman. It always appeared to me that he looked 
on the work of the Associated Board as a parent 
looks upon his child. In his great love for the Board 
and its work, he set an example which I shall try to 
follow. We have lost, personally, a very kindly, genial, 
and true friend. 

Mr. Franklin Taylor has resigned after twenty-eight 
years of work. He was an original member of the 
Board, and one of the most assiduous workers the 
Board has ever had. He was largely instrumental in 
shaping the work and policy of the Board, especially 
in connection with the examinations in South Africa, 
while his position as an examiner, teacher, and authority 
is well known. It is the wish of all of us that he may 
have every happiness in his retirement. 

During the year two well-known musicians have 
passed away. Mr. John Francis Barnett, whose name 
is well-known to all, and Mr. Sydney Blakiston, of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Both had been examiners for 
the Board for some time. 

With regard to the work of the Board, the Local 
Centre entries show a decrease of 375 candidates, which 
is little over nine per cent. less than last year, and only 
fifteen per cent. less than the best entry before the War. 
School entries, on the other hand, show a considerable 
increase, being five per cent. over the best previous year 
before the War. 

This increase in the number of school candidates leads 
one to expect a larger number of candidates in the Local 
Centre examinations later on. It is, I believe, largely 
accounted for by the high standard of excellence of the 
Board’s examinations, a standard which has been 
recognised in another place, as well as by the growing 
realisation of the necessity for better education generally. 
The same tendency is shown in the examinations in the 
Overseas Dominions, the Local Centre entries being 
similarly down, while the School examinations show an 
increase. 

I wish to refer to the pluck of those examiners who 
have faced without demur the submarine peril, and have 
carried on the Board’s work overseas. 


I would like to mention the excellent work of our 
secretary, Mr. Muir, and his assistant, Miss Benson. 
The office staff has been largely depleted, and all eligible 
men have beer: called up, and, as Is the case in so many 
other institutions, the work has had to be carried on by 
female labour. The carrying on of the work of the 
Board under the new conditions testifies to the excellent 
organizing ability of our secretary. 


OF THE LATE DR. W. H. 


CUMMINGS. 


THE LIBRAR\ 


The sale by auction, at Sotheby’s, of the late Dr. 
Cummings’s famous music-library was one of the events of 
the season. The collection had been gathered by the deceased 
musician with fine judgment and enthusiasm, and it formed 
probably the most important private music-library in 
existence. That it had to be dispersed is a matter for 
regret. The sale took place on May 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
The catalogue—a volume of 161 pages—gives the details 
of 1,744 lots, many of which were books or manuscripts 
grouped together. The total proceeds were £6,488 45. 6a. 
Che following were among the chief items: Handel’s 
holograph will, June 1, 1750, signed in full George Frideric 


Handel, and four codicils, with two portraits glazed and 
framed in marone velvet, in box (£210, Maggs); 
a set of the complete edition of Handel’s works 


Handelgesellschaft (90 vols.) (44 !); 


published by the 
‘King Arthur’ (theatre copy, with 


Henry Purcell’s opera, 


directions), with Sonatas by Locke, and some in the 
handwriting of Purcell (£29), and the same composer’s 
manuscript of music for the Yorkshire Feast (£32). 


Organ book, dated 1448, by Adam Ileborgh, of Kendal 
(421, Mr. Tregaskis) ; Mendelssohn’s autograph copy of 
‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ (Scherzo, Notturno, and 
Wedding March), (471); Mozart, autograph copy of two 
Cadenzas for his Pianoforte Concertos (£36); Johann 
Sebastian Bach, autograph score of ‘Allein Gott in der 
Hoh’ sei Ehr’) 498) ; Schubert’s ‘ Salve Regina,’ autograph 
score, signed 1819 (£52); Beethoven’s Grand Trio in 
E flat (violin, viola, and ‘cello), Op. 3, autograph (£98) ; 
William Byrd, ‘ Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of Sadness, 
made into Musicke of five parts,’ dated 1588 (£34); 
Thos. Ravenscroft, ‘ Deuteromelia,’ dated 1609 (416); 
Coperario (Giov.) and Thom. Nupo, Fancies, in five parts, 
twenty-four by G. Coperario (otherwise John Cooper) and 
twenty by Thomas Nupo, manuscript, 228 pages 
(£40, Quaritch); Dr. Wilson, music to songs in ‘The 
Tempest’ (manuscript copied by Playford), (458, Maggs) ; 
1 cambric hand-rufile (44-in. by 10-in), the only fragment 
uf Handel’s clothing extant (£10 10s.). 


THE WHOLE-TONE SCALE. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel (New York), in his ‘ Afro-American 
Folk-songs: a Study in Racial and National Music’ 
(G. Schirmer, New York and London), gives the following 
example of a negro (Mississippi River) melody, based upon 
the whole-tone scale : 
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London Concerts. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


A wordless play, ‘Only a Dream,’ with music by Felix 
Swinstead, was an attractive feature of a concert given by 
students on June 29. A study in bodily and, especially, arm- 
movement, accompanied by music, composed by Mr. York 
Bowen, in which Miss Joyce Stirling figured, was another 
welcome item. A pastoral play, ‘The Vale of Roses,’ the 
music of which is by Edward Iles, was a further example of 
the variety of the training open to the Academy students. 
The dancing was excellent. 

At the Students’ Chamber Concert given on July 9, the 
programme opened with the Scherzo Finale from Taneiev’s 
Quintet for pianoforte and strings (Op. 30). Miss Denise 
Lassimonne, a young pianist, distinguished herself. B. J. 
Dale’s Fantasia for six violas was an item. It is difficult to 
see why a composer should write for such a combination. 
TRIBUTION Ol 


DIS PRIZES. 


This event took place on July 20, at Queen’s Hall—too late 
for more than a bare record in our present number. The 
Lady Wolverton distributed the awards. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


On July 13, an Alla Mazurka for orchestra, and an 
Elegy and a Serenade for strings, by Herbert Howells, were 
items that attracted interest. All three pieces served to 
show that this young composer has something to say, and is 
acquiring the power to express himself. The Elegy is a 
touching and sincere tribute to the memory of a friend. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


A concert given at (Queen’s Hall on July 3 afforded 
incontestable evidence of the value of the instruction afiorded 
by this establishment. The programme was a long one, 
and if we elect to mention the excellent performance of Miss 
Dorothy Davies and Miss Kathleen B. McQuitty of Saint- 
Saéns’s Variations on a theme by Beethoven, and that of 


On July 14 the first performance in England was given, 
a String quartet in A minor composed by Signor Scontrip 
the principal of the Florence Conservatoire of Music, 
turned out to be an important contribution to chamber mug, 
about which we hope to have something to say after a secon 
hearing, which we trust will be afforded during the autum 
season. 

The Oriana Madrigal Society gave a concert on July ; 
The choir was in quite good form, and was as usual om 
ducted by “Mr. Kennedy Scott. Part-music by Elgz 
Balfour Gardiner, Parry, Harvey Grace, and others we 
brought forward, and John Ireland’s A minor Sonata fy 
pianoforte and violin was finely played by Mr. Albert Sammoy 
and Mr. William Murdoch. 

On July 4, Madame D’ Alvarez gave another of those son 
recitals that reveal her splendid talent. She was received 
with great enthusiasm. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


Mr. Tobias Matthay’s Pianoforte School has a great nam 
in the educational world. The doings of his students » 
therefore followed with more than usual interest. Thm 
recitals were given in July. The first brought forwaj 
juniors, the second seniors, and the third the students wk 
learn from Mr. Matthay at the Royal Academy of Musk 
Altogether a feast of fine playing. The singing of Hebridex 
airs by Miss Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser was a feature at tw 
of the recitals. 


On July 13, Mr. Albert Sammons, Mr. Felix Salmon 
(cello), and Mr. William Murdoch combined to give z 


attractive programme which included Debussy’s Sonata inf 
violin and pianoforte, in C, a Sonata for ’cello and pianoforeh) 


in D minor, by Frank Bridge, John Ireland’s new Trio, an 
Gabriel Fauré’s C minor Pianoforte Quartet, in whic 
Mr. Bridge took the viola doen 





STEINWAY HALL. 


Madame Teresita Carrefio, a new candidate for favou, 
gave a pianoforte recital on July 3. She inherits from he 
late mother a great name, and certainly she displays gifts. 





Miss Chilton-Griffin of Brahms’s Pianoforte Capriccio in 
B minor and Scherzo in E flat minor, it is not that many 
other performances deserve equal praise. Queen Alexandra, | 
Princess Beatrice, and a distinguished company were present. 

Miss Rene Maxwell sang the beautiful ‘ Air de Lia’ 
(Debussy) with much charm. 

Mr. H. D. Kimber, chairman of the Music Committee, 
states that great success has attended the operations of the 
Guildhall School of Music in 1916. The call on the City’s 
cash was £400 less than in the previous year. He also made 
it known that a hundred and eighty-three students had joined 


the Forces, of whom fifteen had been killed, two had obtained 
the D.S.O., and four the Military Cross, 
TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


An invitation pianoforte recital, given by Mr. Charlton 
Keith on July 11, was a deep enjoyment to those present. 
Mr. Keith is a brilliant player. 


SZQLIAN HALL. 


The London String Quartet has lost Mr. Albert Sammons, 
who has been called to military duty. Whether such an 
asset should be exposed to risk is a matter for much difference 
of opinion, but the call is inexorable, and we can only hope 
that this fine violinist will return to the profession in full 
possession of his skill. 

At the concert given on July 7 the novelty was a Nocturne 
for string quartet by J. B. McEwen. Franck’s Quartet in D 
and Brahms’s Quintet for pianoforte (Miss Fanny Davies) 
made up a fine programme. 

On June 30, the Quartet performed Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Clarinet Quintet. Amongst the chamber-music of this 
prolific and facile composer this work holds a high place. 
With Mr. Charles Drage as exponent of the clarinet. part, the 





work on this occasion had every advantage. 


The London College of Music has given successful concerts 
recently ; on June 27 the choir and orchestra took part ina 
good programme ; on July 7 the opera class gave ‘The 
Mikado,’ under the direction of Mr. Robert Hyett ; o 
July 3 a programme of fearsome length was presented with 
success. 

Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ for female voices, with string) 
accompaniment led by Miss Ethel Rooke, was given @ 
Mrs. Mary Layton’s Students’ Concert at Fulham Tow 
Hall on July 1, along with many other interesting items. 


The British Musical Convention held a_ successfl 
conference at the Midland Hotel, St. Pancras, on June 2 
and 29. The gathering chiefly concerned pianoforte 
manufacturers. The necessity for thoroughness and technicd 
efficiency in the manufacture of instruments was insisted 
upon. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


In the July number of the Musical Times the write 
omitted to mention that Mr. Mark Hambourg met with @ 
enormous success at the Grand Theatre of Varieties, wher 
he was the star during the week June 11 to June 16, bi 
magnificent pianoforte playing creating great enthusiasm. 
It is certainly a movement in the right direction on the pat 
of the premier music-halls to give the masses an opportunity 
of hearing the best in music, presented by artists of the firs 
rank, for it discovers, so to speak, a new public, apart from 
concert-goers, and is an educational factor of the utmos 
artistic value. 

On June 20, Father Robert Eaton, of the Edgbastot 
Oratory, an excellent musician and admirable teacher © 
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choral music, gave an interesting concert at St. Paul’s College, 
Edgbaston, in aid of the Prisoners of War funds, the 
executive being the St. Paul’s College Ladies’ Choir. The 
voices are fresh, admirable in tone-quality, and excellently 
trained. The programme contained compositions by Elgar, 
Emest Austin, Ernest Walker, Colin Taylor, Osmond Carr, 
and Malcolm Sargent. It was a pleasure to listen to such 
intelligent and impressive choral singing. Miss Dorothy Silk, 
our foremost local soprano, contributed a number of songs, 
and Mr. Paul Beard, a talented young violinist of the Royal 
Academy of Music, charmed the audience with his performance 
of Tartini’s ‘ Il Trillo del Diavolo,’ and other solos. The 
accompanists were Miss Cora Astle, Miss Effie Rogers, and 
Miss Winifred Mayes. 

A chamber concert in which teachers only figured as 
performers was given at the Midland Institute of Music on 
June 23. The principal work was a Trio in G major by 
Mr. Fenney, played by Messrs. Manton, T. Henry Smith, 
and Percy Hall. A Sonata for violin and pianoforte by 
Dr. Harris, interpreted by Miss Zoé 
composer, and a Pianoforte Quartet by Algernon Ashton, 
completed the programme. The performers in the Quartet 
(which is in C minor, No. 2, Op. 90), were Mr. G. H. 


Wadely and the| 


| 





Manton, Mr. T. H. Smith, Miss Zoé M. Wadely, and | 


Mr. Percy Hall. Owing to an inadvertence, no notification 
of this event reached me, consequently no comments can be 


offered. 


Mr. H. E. Batten and Miss Edith Ashby (Winter Gardens 
instrumentalists). The writer of these lines was unable to 
attend this concert. 

The only other event of the month deserving of passing 
mention was the dramatic performance and concert given by 
the Bournemouth Conservatoire of Music at St. Peter’s Hall 
on July 11, in aid of the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 
Fund. On this occasion the dramatic class, under the 
exceptionally skilful direction of Miss Lilian Edwards, 
performed a series of scenes from ‘ King Henry VIII.’ and 
‘As you like it,’ together with a one-Act play, ‘ Hal, the 
highwayman,’ while the rest of the programme consisted of 
vocal and instrumental contributions by other students. 
The local critics are unanimously agreed upon the excellent 
manner in which the high-class programme was carried out, 
the opinion being held that, by virtue of this very successful 
venture, the institution over which Mr. Hamilton Law 
presides has scored again. 


BRISTOL. 


When the members of the Bristol Choral Society reassemble 
in September it will probably be with more pleasure than 
was the case at the beginning of last season. It was then 
very difficult to estimate the attitude of the public toward 
concert-going, and it was decided to venture upon two 


Birmingham has now completely entered upon its | concerts only, and to rely upon standard works—‘ Messiah’ 


saison morte, the only musical feature being concerts in | 


the local parks, at which some of the principal Regimental 
bands appear. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


The number of musical fixtures is still on the decrease, and | four concerts. 


| 


and ‘Elijah’—the only novelty being Elgar’s ‘For the 
Fallen,’ which was given in conjunction with Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio. The measure of support surpassed all expectations, 
the Colston Hall being filled on each occasion. This 
gratifying result has no doubt influenced the committee, 
which has recently met to consider the arrangements for the 
coming season, for it has declared in favour of a series of 
It cannot yet be stated definitely that these 


the present period of quietness is likely to continue for some | will take place, but it is hoped that on November 10 there 
little time yet. As (at the time of writing) Mr. Dan Godfrey | will be a miscellaneous concert at which some new works 
and the members of the Orchestra are enjoying a much-needed | will be included, that the usual ‘ Messiah’ performance will 


holiday, there is not even the regular weekly Symphony 
Concert to edify those who are musically inclined. There 


remain to be dealt with, however, a few concerts that took | ‘ Elijah’ on March 23. 


lace prior to the instrumentalists’ temporary disbandment. 
he chief interest of the sixth summer Symphony Concert 
was centred in the first Bournemouth performance of 
Beethoven’s early Pianoforte Concerto in D, a posthumous 
work that was written by the composer when he was but 
fourteen years old. Detailed criticism of such an immature 
composition would serve no useful purpose, but one can 
faithfully avow that its dulcet and easily comprehended 
strains, reminiscent though they are of Beethoven’s early 
exemplar, Haydn, were by no means lacking in pleasurable 
qualities. This appreciation, again, was very much enhanced 
by the exceedingly polished and musicianly reading of the 
solo part by Miss Edith Ashby, the highly efficient Winter 
Gardens accompanist. The programme also included Arthur 
Somervell’s ‘ Thalassa ’ Symphony ; the Overture, ‘ L’Epreuvg 
Villegoise,’ by Grétry; Sibelius’s well-worn Valse Triste ; 
and the Goring Thomas aria, ‘My heart is weary ’—this 
charming number being sung in very good style by 
Miss Nellie Walker. A decidedly attractive programme, 
which included Haydn’s Symphony No. 2, in D, 
Ewna’s ‘ Hans Andersen’ Overture, Svendsen’s ‘ Norwegian 
Carnival,’ Prowinsky’s ‘ A Passing Serenade’ (orchestrated 
by Sir Henry Wood), and the ballet music from 
Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor,’ was arranged for the following 
week. Two soloists also appeared—a violinist, Madame 
van den Eeden, who played Beethoven’s Romance in F 
tastefully but with a somewhat small tone; and Miss 
Winifred Williamson, who scored a success with Ambroise 
Thomas’s aria, ‘Connais tu le pays.’ Her interpretation, 
however, would have been still more impressive if the 
thythm had been made more elastic, and if she had adhered 
a little more closely to tradition. On July 4, Mr. F. 
King-Hall, leader of the Orchestra, conducted in the absence 


of Mr. Godfrey, the programme being as follows : Overture, 
‘Cosi fan tutte’ (Mozart); Symphony in D_ minor 
(Schumann); Suite No. 1, ‘Peer Gynt’ (Grieg); 


Saint-Saéns’s aria, ‘Love, from thy power’ (‘Samson and 
Delilah’), sung by Miss Maud Murray; and a Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte by Nicholas Gatty, played by 


| the esteemed organist of St 





take place in December, that on February 23 there will be 
another miscellaneous concert, the series to conclude with 
As a result of the two concerts of 
last season, £70 will be divided between the Bristol Inquiry 
Bureau, the Clifton War Depét, and the C.E.M.S. Hostel 
for Soldiers in Victoria Street. 

Although, as mentioned last month, Mr. R. T. Morgan, 
Mary Redcliff Church, has 


| received notice to join the colours, he was at liberty to give a 


recital on July 9. Musical events are now few and far 
between, but that the public value the opportunity when it 
occurs to listen to good music was shown by the large 
congregation at this recital. The scheme opened with 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, which was admirably played, 
and Mr. Morgan’s gifts were demonstrated in the delicacy 
of treatment accorded Guilmant’s Allegretto in B minor. 
A pretty ‘Legend’ by Dr. Bairstow proved welcome, and 
the programme also included a Minuet and Trio by 
Wolstenholme ; Intermezzo in D flat by Alfred Hollins ; 
two of the new Choral Preludes by Sir Hubert Parry ; the 
Largo from Dvordk’s ‘From the New World’ Symphony, 
and March in D by F. de la Tombelle. 

It was estimated that there were between 2,000 and 3,000 
listeners at a concert given at Durdham Down on July 15 in 
aid of a fund to benefit Bristol naval prisoners of war. 
Godfrey’s Military Band played a number of popular 
selections, and the Stokes Croft School Choir, efficiently 
trained and directed by Mr. David Churchill, afforded 
evident pleasure by the freshness with which a number of 
compositions were sung. Madame Violet Forrest was the 
solo vocalist. 

At the close of the season of the Bristol Madrigal Society 
a meeting was held at which the programme to be taken in 
hand when the meetings are resumed in September was 
provisionally arranged. Dr. Walford Davies, who when a 
boy came down from Windsor to sing at the Bristol concerts, 
has kindly offered to write a new work for the Society. 

The Bristol Cathedral Choir has suffered by the loss of 
its tenors, who have been called up for military service. It 


has been found necessary to do without music two days in 
the week, but Mr. Hubert Hunt, the organist, has been 
able to secure the assistance of friends, so that on Saturday 
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afternoons and Sundays at least the musical services still 
reach the high standard associated with the Mother Church 
of the diocese. 

The Bristol Musical Club, notwithstanding the absence of 
several members on service, has had a very successful 
season musically. Many excellent programmes have been 
forthcoming, and that which brought the season to a close 
on July 17 included a Pianoforte Quintet in D by Fauré, 
Paderewski’s Sonata in A minor, for pianoforte and violin, 
and violin solos by Tchaikovsky and Kreisler. The 
meetings are to be resumed on September 25. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, which was founded in 1906 by 
the Misses Fyffe, and holds its meetings at the Royal West 
of England Academy, has had a very satisfactory season, the 
membership having reached its highest level (140), and the 
programmes of chamber and other music having proved most 
enjoyable. The outstanding event was the engagement of 
the London String Quartet, the concert resulting in a small 
balance in hand. There have also been lectures by Miss 
Denneke on Beethoven and Schumann, with musical illustra- 
tions. The season closed on June 29, and when the 
meetings are resumed in the autumn it will probably be 
decided to invite the London String Quartet to give a second 
concert. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 
During June the Torquay Municipal Orchestra was on 


holiday. When they returned, on July 2, they received a 
hearty welcome. Mr. Lennox Clayton provided an 
attractive programme, to which Miss Rosa Sieveking 


contributed Paganini’s Concerto in D, and Mr. J. Leckyer 
gave flute solos. The band played highly popular selections. 
On July 4 the Orchestra, specially augmented for a/ fresco 
conditions, inaugurated a series of outdoor performances. 
Several Belgian artists gave two concerts in the Pavilion on 
July 7. The bright, soprano voice of Madame Mary 
Rezzini was heard in Mimi’s song from ‘ La Bohéme,’ 
and in music by Gounod, Landon Ronald, Squire, and 
Clutsam ; M. Francois Siron, with a resonant tenor voice, 
gave fine interpretations of a solo from ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
and ‘ Rigoletto’ ; the ‘cello playing of Madame Fernande 
Kufferath created much interest ; and pianoforte music of his 
own composition and also some Chopin pieces were skilfully 
played by M. Paul Kochs, accompanist to the party. 
During the week beginning July 16, Madame Amy Sherwin 
brought a party to the Pavilion. The performers included 
Miss Stella Carol, Miss Doris Carol, Mr. Sinclair Cole, and 
Mr. Badger Moody, violin solos by Miss Winifred Evans, 
and accompaniments by Miss Constance Evans. 

The Exonian Military Band has given several open-air 
performances at Exeter in the Northernhay Grounds, and 
here on July 4 the band of H.M. Grenadier Guards gave two 
concerts, conducted by Captain A. Williams. A handsome 
memorial organ and loft, given by Messrs. T. Bradley Rowe 
and H. C. Rowe in memory of the late Alderman C. E. 
Rowe, J.P., was dedicated on July 4 in the Mint Wesleyan 
Chapel, Exeter. The organ is practically new, though parts 
of the original instrument have been retained. Jt is provided 
with three manuals and pedals, and has thirty-two stops. 
At the dedication, Dr. D. ]. Wood, organist of the Cathedral, 
gave a recital. 

At Plymouth, on June 20, the Mutley Wesleyan Choir 
gave a concert, when the part-song, ‘The Islet,’ by 
Percy Fletcher, was a distinctive item. It was excellently 
sung, 2s were part-songs by T. Dunhill, Sullivan, and Elgar, 
and a ‘ Slumber Song’ by F. Lohr. Mr. Douglas Durston, 
who has acted as temporary organist for many months, 
has now accepted the acting-organistship of Sherwood 
Congregational Church, as deputy to Mr. A. C. Faull, who 
is removing to Dousland, on the moors, from whence he will 
visit Plymouth for professional purposes. Mr. Durston is 
forming a scheme for a Ladies’ Choir at Plymouth, and at the 
end of August will probably get matters into shape. He has 
already secured fifty prospective members. There are now 
so very few choral opportunities at Plymouth that the venture 
should be greeted with encouragement, and if the question of 
numbers of Societies should be raised, one would be inclined 
to argue ‘the more the better.’ But apart from two male 
choirs—one a product of, and co-existent with, the war— 
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and a madrigal class, Plymouth is destitute of choral Societig 
for public purposes. 

The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards, under Capt. 4 
Williams, has toured Devon, playing (as already noted) g 
Exeter, at Torquay on July 6, Plymouth on July 7 and§ 
and Exmouth on July 9. Immense crowds flocked to th 
Pier Pavilion at Plymouth for the four concerts. The band 
which had very recently returned from a four months’ sojoun 
in France, played with its accustomed finish and perfectiq 
of ensemble and tone effect. The principal items we, 
one of Grieg’s Lyric Suites, Op. 54, Beethoven’s ‘ Leonon 
Overture, No. 3, the ‘Finlandia’ tone-poem (Sibeliny, 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, and a Suit 
* Esquisses Caucasiennes,’ by Ippolitov-Ivanov. At Devon 
port, on July 5, Gloucester Street Ladies’ Choir gave , 
concert for church funds conducted by Miss Davey at th 
organ ; and on board H.M.S. ‘Indus,’ on July 10, the bo. 
artificers gave a concert. A group of fifty children performed 
the operetta ‘ Fays and Elves,’ patriotic songs and tableau, 
and characteristic songs and dances, at Peverell (Plymouth), 
on July 11. 

CORNWALL. 


A conspicuously war-time event was a concert given 
Stithians on June 25 by writers from the Naval base, aloy 
with soldiers and friends from Falmouth. 

Roskear munition workers, who competed in Cornvwil 
Folk-Dancing Competitions last May, on July 3 performeda 
number of dances and sang choruses at Camborne in aid ¢ 
Y.M.C.A. Hut Funds. The Centenary Trio (the Misss 
Passmore, Gribbin, and Shugg) sang concerted music, and 
songs were sung by Mrs. S. Buddle and Miss M. Walker. 
Messrs. F. E. Luke and L. Tregenza accompanied. 

Newquay Choral and Orchestral Society gave a concer: 
performance of Planquette’s opera ‘Les Cloches & 
Corneville’ on July 4, in Truro Concert Hall. Mr. Crosty 
Smith conducted, and the principals were Madame Fifine 
de la Céte, Miss D. Williams, Messrs. Batten, H. 
Chegwidden, and Randell. 

A pastoral play and masque, which had previously been 
produced in Bristol and London, was performed at Truro on 
July 6 and 7. 
Wakeford, and set to music by Mrs. Copeland, who, with 
Mrs. Felix Dowsing, was responsible for the performance. 
It represented ‘ Noble Women,’ being dreams of a child of 
the present day. Asa preliminary, folk-songs were sung by 
Truro High School Choir (conducted by Miss B. Johnson), 
and by Messrs. R. Worth and F. M. Jesty ; and pupils of 
Truro County School performed folk-dances. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 

The month of July has witnessed the announcement o 
changes in Manchester’s musical life of very far-reaching 
importance—nothing less than a complete reconstruction 8 
in contemplation. The powers-that-be are no longer guided 
by precedents ; they have made new ones. Thursday night, 
so long sacred to the music-lovers of Scuth-East Lancashire 
as ‘Hallé night,’ will partially vanish. It has long been 
obvious that Saturday night is the favoured hour of the 
present and rising generations, and the Thursday habitués 
will have to face the fact of Hallé concerts reduced from 
twenty to fifteen,—eight only on Thursdays, six on 
Saturdays, and one on Good Friday. Expenses will be 
distributed over fifteen concerts instead of over twenty, 
and probably greater endeavours to secure distinguished 
soloists will be pursued. Last year Sir Thomas Beecham 
took over from the Hallé executive sole responsibility 
for the Saturday Promenades, at which the Hallé 
Orchestra played. These concerts numbered twelve. He 
and others have recognized that in these strenuous days 
men and women cannot be out several nights weekly 
for twenty or more weeks on end, however keen of 
able to pay for their enjoyment. He has boldly scrapped 
the Saturdays distributed over five months, and arranged 
for Manchester’s season to be opened by a three weeks 
series of genuine Promenade Concerts in the New Queen's 
Theatre (suitable internal arrangements, to include 4 
fountain and ample promenading area, &c., being pro 
vided), running from September 17 to October 6. It will 
thus be seen that music and social intercourse have at last 


The masque was constructed by G. and H.| 
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been wedded—this in itself is no mean accomplishment so 
far as Manchester is concerned. This is the most revolu- 
tionary change ever made in our musical city. It is fairly 
arguable that if a six weeks’ opera scheme proved so 
successful, surely a three weeks’ Promenade series at a time 
when there is no other musical attraction cannot fail. But 
it has to pass the test of experience, and we may all wish it a 
good trial trip. 

The Hallé season will open on October 18, and run to 
December 20 (‘ Messiah’ night). On Boxing Night a 
Winter season of opera will be started, extending to 
February 9, and in this period there will be no Hallé 
concerts ; indeed, the only probable counter-attraction will 
be those concerts of Mr. Brand Lane’s series which happen 
to fall in that interval of six weeks. The Hallé concerts will 
be resumed for the period February 14 to March 29 (Good 
Friday), to be followed by a Spring operatic season as before. 

At all these concerts and operas we may expect the same 
wide range of conductors to which we have now become 
accustomed. Over and above this it is announced that the 
Hallé band has been engaged for the next three seasons (no 
doubt with the option of renewal for a further period) to 
appear at Mr. Brand Lane’s concerts, under the conductor- 
ship of Sir Henry Wood. These concerts number fourteen 
per season—all on Saturdays, and, with few exceptions, are 
orchestral. So the miracle of the consolidation and co-ordina- 
tion of Manchester’s musical life has been accomplished. For 
the members of the band it must mean twenty-six weeks’ 
constant emplcyment at the least, and thirty-two weeks at the 
best—a rich boon in these unsettled days ; for the public 
it means practically an unlimited variety of musical experience 
of the highest order. New needs have been faced 
boldly ; big risks must be run ; adjustments all round will 
have to be made ; old audiences will be, perhaps, not broken 
ap and scattered, but certainly re-distributed, yet no 
thoughtful person can doubt that these evergrowing 
influences will stimulate our entire musical frame and body 
politic, much as Sir Thomas Beecham’s galvanizing 
personality has intensified and re-vivified our interest in 
many master-works of the past. Elgar’s famous dictum of 
1901 anent the musical centre of England being ‘ Somewhere 
farther North’ looks like acquiring a new orientation. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 

A musical service was held at St. Hilda’s Church, 
Darlington, on June 27, when Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lauda Sion’ 
was sung by the choir with accompaniment of organ and 
string orchestra. Mr. W. Ellis, sub-organist of Durham 
Cathedral, was at the organ, and in addition to playing the 
accompaniments to the Cantata, gave a finely-balanced 
performance of Handel’s Concerto in F, accompanied by 
the orchestra. Mr. T. Henderson, choirmaster, conducted 
At the Darlington High School, on July 4, the annual 
School concert was given by the girls. The programme 
included Bennett’s ‘ Forget-me-not,’ Rubinstein’s ‘ Wanderer’s 
night song,’ Lully’s ‘ Bois Epais’ (in French), Horace’s 
XXXIInd Ode (in Latin), Walford Davies’s ‘ Hame,’ and 
Battison Haynes’s dramatic Cantata, ‘A sea dream,’ of 
which an excellent performance was given by the School 
choir. The accompaniments, arranged for pianoforte and 
strings, were played by a small orchestra formed of past 
pupils of the School. The opening section for recitation 
with accompaniment was especially effective. There was a 
crowded audience. At the Hippodrome, during ‘the week 
beginning July 9, Mr. Patten with his now famous organ 
formed the great attraction. There were crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences every night, and the total receipts for 
the week have beaten the record. 


LOST MANUSCRIPTS. 

The manuscripts of the full score and solo-part of a 
Fantasiestiick for ’cello and orchestra, composed by the late 
Coleridge-Taylor, are missing. The work was performed 
under the composer at the Tower, New Brighton, some years 
ago. It is thought that the missing manuscripts may have 
been submitted to some conductor and overlooked. Mrs. 
Coleridge-Taylor (‘ Aldwick,’ St. Leonards Road, Croydon, 
Surrey) would be glad to have any information that will lead 
to the recovery of the music. 





Miscellaneous. 


propos Mr. Newman’s article on Enrique Granados 
(p. 343), readers may care to know that the Aevista Musical 
(Hispano-Americana) devoted nearly all its April, 1916, 
number to appreciations of Granados by Miguel Salvador, 
Claude Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Vincent d’Indy, Gabriel Fauré, 
Manuel de Falla, Oscar Espla, T. Breton, Alfonso Albéniz, 
Joaquin Turina, Condesa del Castella, Adolfo Salazar, 
Rogelio Villar, L. Villalba, José Lassalle, Eduardo L. 
Chavarri, Juan José Mantecén, Enrique Goma, José Subir, 
F. Lliurat, Juan Manén, Luis Millet, and J. Salvat. 

The .l/ustcal News has been compelled by War exigencies 
to raise its price to twopence. We do not suppose this 
increase will lessen the utility and influence of our contem- 
porary. That influence was well exemplified in the very 
remarkable success that attended its Mouth-Organ Fund, 
which reached £1,000. How many organs this amount 
represents we do not know, but certainly the fund must have 
ministered greatly to the pleasure of our soldiers and sailors. 

The Royal Victoria Hall (‘ The Old Vic.’) has done and 
is doing such good work for music and the drama that we 
gladly make known the fact that there are vacancies for 
tenors and basses in the opera chorus for the season opening 
in September. The work would be for two evenings a week 
for about thirty weeks. Old opera choristers are preferred. 
For particulars apply to the manager, Miss Lilian Baylis, 
Royal Victoria Hall, Warerloo Road, S.E.-1. 

The first degree of Doctor of Music to be granted by the 
University of Wales has been conferred on Mr. Richard 
Maldwyn Price. He is twenty-seven years of age, and is 
serving as a private in the Army. For his. Doctorate he 
submitted a Symphony in E minor, a modern Suite, and an 
Ode for double chorus with soprano and baritone solos and 
full orchestral accompaniment. 

The Performing Right Society has recently distributed 
over £10,000 amongst its members (composers, authors, 
arrangers, and publishers of music). The amount was 
derived from fees paid by orchestras and pianists in theatres, 
cinemas, restaurants, hotels, &c., for permission to perform 


| works controlled by the Society. 


The Rev. F. R. Hawkes Mason, of St. James’s Rectory, 
Colchester, asks whether any of our readers can tell him 
whether a Recit. and Aria, ‘ Fortunata Alicera,’ &c., by 
Rossini, introduced by Madame Camporese (1785-1839) in 
the opera ‘Il Barone di Dolzheim’ (Schoberlechner) is from 
any work by Rossini. 





ABERDEEN.—Mr. Collingwood has been remarkably 
active in organizing and giving choral performances for 
war funds, and in lecturing at various centres on ‘ British 
songs, old and new.’ ‘ Messiah’ was given on July 1 
(Sunday) before a large audience, and a sum of £170 was 
realised for Red Cross funds. 

CuicaGo.—The Ninth North Shore Musical Festival was 
held during the week ended June 2. The Festival Choir of 
600 voices performed ‘ The Golden Legend,’ and joined with 
300 High School students and an a caffella choir from 
Northwestern University in a fine performance of Gabriel 
Pierne’s ‘ Children’s Crusade.’ On another occasion 1,500 
children, under Mr. Osbourne McConathy, sang the Cantata 
‘Mary Magdalene,’ by Vincent d’Indy, with much success. 
The Festival Choir also performed Dvordk’s setting of the 
149th Psalm. The soloists during the Festival included 
Alma Gluck, Florence Macbeth, Marie Sundelius, Christine 
Miller, Rollin M. Pease, Amelita Galli-Curci, and other 
well-known artists. The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under Emil Oberhoffer, contributed accompaniments and 
orchestral selections. The inspiring force of the whole 
Festival was Dean Peter Christian Lutkin. The whole 
event was a magnificent success, artistically and financially. 

RHOSLLANERCHRUGOG (WALEs).—On June 27 the 
Bethlehem United Choral Society gave a fine performance 
of ‘Messiah.’ Miss Esta d’Argo, Madame Hargreaves, 
Mr. Evan Lewis, and Mr. Herbert Brown were the soloists. 
Mr. Dan Roberts conducted, and Dr. Caradog Roberts 
presided at the organ. 
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ANTHEMS 


TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPL ETE LIST. 


*Almighty and ever! asting God .. 


Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the T rinity, No. 3) 
P. Ti chaikov sky 2d. 


S. S. Wesley 4d. 

E. W. Naylor 4d. 

J. Barnby 

Gerard F. Cobb 

. Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. 
P. Tchaikovsky 
John Goss 4d. 

Boyce 

Bach 6d. 

Josiah Booth 3d. 

os C. Steggall 4d. 
..Matthew Kingston 
Mozart 

J. T. Field 2d. 
G. C. Martin 4d 
F. Hiller 





Gibbons 


Ascribe unto the Lord 

Behold, God is great ‘ 

Beloved, if God so loved us 

Beloved, let us love one another 

*Be ye all of one mind . F 
*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity). 
*Blessed is the man A 

Blessing and glory 

*Blessing, glory 

Come, ye children. . 

*God came from Teman 

*God so loved the world 

Grant, O Lord me 

*Hail, gladdening Light .. 

*Hail, gladdening Light . 

He in tears that soweth (s. S.A. ), in Key of A 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A flat 
*Holy, holy, holy 

Holy, Lord God Almighty 


Crotch 3d. 
Thomas Bateson 4d. 


*How goodly are Thy tents F. Ouseley 14d. 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. Spohr 14d. 
*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed ange! spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 1$d. 


Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
P. Tchaikovsky 2d. 


Iam Alpha and Omega .. Ch. Gounod 3d. 


*lam Alpha and Omega .. J. Stainer 14d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. i Varley Roberts 3d. 
I beheld, and lo! Blow 6d. 


F. Ouseley 
Cuthbert Harris 3d. 
J. Stainer 6d. 

J. Shaw 3d. 

Greene 4d. 

A. Sullivan 

- . Wareing 3d. 

. Garrett 

a Clarke. Whitfeld 
E. H. Thorne 3d. 
Varley Roberts 3d. 
J. Stainer 4d. 

E. Elgar 3d. 
William Mason 


I know that the Lord is great 
I saw the Lord 

I saw the Lord 

I will magnify e . 

I will sing of Thy power 

* will sing of Thy power 

I will sing unto the Lord 

*In humble faith a 
*In Jewry is God known .. 

In sweet consent .. - = - ° 
Inthe fear of the Lord .. wa ae a 
Let the peace of God ee 
*Light of the world 

*Lord of all power and might .. 

Lord of all power and might — sV ices) ee J. Barnby ad. 
Lord, we pray Thee ee .. H. A. Chambers 
*Lord, we pray Thee -. J. Varley Roberts 
O Father blest ‘ J. Barnby 3d. 


O joyful Light an eo he ss vi B. Tours 4d. 


*O Lord, my trust .. King Hall 14d 
*O taste and see John Goss 3d. 
*O taste and see A. Sullivan 14d. 


A. H. Mann 3d. 
Boyce 6d. 

Arnold D. Culley 
Spohr ad. 

G. C. Martin 6d. 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 8d. 
John Goss 4d. 

W. H. Gladstone 
S.S. Wesley 3d. 

G. A. Macfarren 
J. Shaw 3d. 

H. Hiles 6d. 

Alan Gray 

G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
H. Aldrich rs. 

H. Oakeley 3d. 
Mozart 3d. 


O taste and see 

O where shal! wisdom be found ? 
Ponder my words, O Lord 
*Praise His awful Name .. 
Rejoice in the Lord _ 
*See what love hath the Father .. 
Sing to the Lord .. 

*Stand up and bless 

Teach me Thy way . 

*The Lord hath been mindful 
*The Lord is my Shepherd 

The Lord is my Shepherd 

The Lord will comfort Zion 

Thou shalt shew me the path of life 
*We give Thee thanks id 
We have heard with our ears 
Whatsoever is born of God 

Who can comprehend Thee 


THE “ LUTE: 7 SERIES 


t24a Almighty God, Who hast — H, Elliot Button 1d. 
124b Grant to us, Lord oe H. Elliot Button 1d. 

*7b Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul 
22 O God, Who hast sagged A. R. Gaul ad. 
69 Teach me Thy way. Frank L. Moir 3d. 
— We humbly beseech Thee . H. Elliot Button 1d. 


Anthems marked thus (*) may » be had in Tonic Sol. Ja, 1d. to 2d. each. 


LimITED. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


F. Hiller 1d. 





Music for Harvest & other Seasons 


EDWARD BUNNETT, 





Mus. LD. Cantar. 
ANTHEMS. 
Blessed be Thou. (Harvest)... on eee — 2 
Do. do. Tonic Sol-fa 14d 
Thine, O Lord, is the greatness (Short) 2d 
O clap your hands ror ‘ 3d. 
Do. Tonic Sol-fa 13d 
I was glad _ ae ; 3d. 
Do. Tonic Sol-fa... ‘ ~_ o< 2G 
Harvest Hymn, Sing to the Lord si .. Id 
SERVICES 
Venite. Chant Form, in key of G 2d 
Do. do. do. A 2d. 
Te Deum, in E. Four Voices... 3d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E san =< 
Do. do. do. Tonic Sol-fa... wee | SOs 
Cantate and Deus in E ... el c= ee —— 
Communion Service in E 6d. 
ORGAN MUSIC. s. d. 
Second Set of 12 Short and Easy Pieces in E we EH 
Two Short Pieces. Larghetto in F and Pastorale . 1 6 
Two Sketches. Adagio in F —_ and Andante in D flat 2 © 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 


the Church Service.” —J/usical Standard, June 6, 1891. 


“‘ Good, effective, easy, and dignified.”— Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 

nirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
I q y 

” Dese *rve exter isive recog nition and use, — 


1ogI. 


** Ad 
choirs and congregations. 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 
&e. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., 
POPULAR CI 1 U RCH MUSIC 


Jj. H. M AUNDER. 





’ Staff Toni 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. ea Sol-fa. 

Sing to the Lord of Harvest .. ws oe sn d. 2d. 
While the earth remaineth ad. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord i . ~ i. 2d. 

SERVICES. 
SERVICE IN G I 1S 
Or, separately : 
Te Deum .. ee ee en ee 3d. 2d. 
Benedicite, omnia Opera oe os . od. 2d, 
Benedictus oe ee oe ee oe 2d. ad. 
Jubilate... ee oe i od. 
Office for the He iy Communion : “ 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. = ee ed. 2d. 
Amen ditto “ - 1d. id. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis.. - nib 3d. ad. 
SERVICE IN CHANT Form (No. 1) _ es és IS. 8d. 
Or, separately :- 

Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie oe 3d. 2 
Office for the Holy Communion ee ee 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis . . aa a 3d. 2d. 
Te Deum in B flat .. o ; 3d. 2d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (partly U sheen). 3d. 1}d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D ° d 2d 

ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) 2/- 
CHURCH CAN NTAT A. 
6 1s 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use). 1/ 


London: NoveL_o anp Company, Limited. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
AND CHORUS BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 


WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION a 
” ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 


THE MUSIC BY 


THE MUSIC BY —— 
INDE Price One Shilling. 
J. H. MAUNDER. Tonic Sol-fa, ed. he en 





Price One Shillir ng and ee: eC; Ps per boards, Two Shill lings | ar 


Spence. oie Solin ois Wes oly, ros gers; Sunes GEE D-TIME AND HARVEST 


” price Qs. } Wind Parts, 14S. +. 3 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


A GOLDEN HARVEST 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN BE. WEST. 
Witu HyMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 








Price Two Shillings. 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 


HENRY KNIGHT Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


eMAa ANAM A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


THOMAS ADAMS, FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 


Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban's, Holborn, 


Price One Shilling. FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE | __ ste Posy st rulSioand Wind pans ms 
FOR TENOR AND BASS — CHORUS, AND ORGAN THE GLEANER’ Ss HARVEST 


THOMAS ADAMS. eauiauaas pide 
Price One Shilling. c. a L 'L OYD. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 


: 
sox mmontLARVEST-TIDE | THE JUBILEE CANTATA 





Price One Shilling and nd Sixpence. 





SMALL ORCHESTRA FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY BY 
> T y rr ~ 
HUGH BLAIR. C. M. VON WEBER. 
es, 7 rol Price On 1 Shilling. 
“a Price One Shilling. , Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 5s. per roo. Orchestral Parts can be hired. Words only 7s. 6d. per 100, 


HARVEST CANTATA A HARVEST SONG 





























FOR CHORUS, SEMI- — AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY 
G EORGE G ARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
; Price Or 1€ Shill ling. s ; Price One Shilling g ane Sixpence. 
Tome So)-fa, 4d. Words only, 5s. per 100; or ad. each with Music to Words sail’ per 100. 
the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired, String vane 4s. 6d. ; Full sadly and Wind Parts, MS. 
HYMNS, Etc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Select ed from THe Hymnary. Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price vue Penny. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE ‘ > orem ij 
Manvesr Huan ov J. BARIBY. MAKE MELODY WITHIN youR | MY 
Price One Penny. x / TS 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per roo. HEARTS } 
- Harvest Caror sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 
SOWING AND REAPING Price Three-Halfpence. 
Harvest Carot sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT, T 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, rs. per roo. > > 
: 7 O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH 
THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 
Hymn For Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER, By J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. On Card, Price One Penny. 
ords only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
content A 
A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER, By WALTER B. GILBERT anv J. BARNBY. 
Price T wopence ; T onic Sol-fa, One Penny. Price One Penny each. 


ords only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 





LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NEW SONG 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


CHARMING CHLOE 


THE W BY 


ROBERT 


RDS 


BURNS. 


In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F. 





Price Two Shillings Eact 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just PuBLisHep. 





TWO 
r . ro Tro 
SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS 
1. SHEPHERD ON THE HILL SIDE, 
2. THOUGHTS OF MINE. 
The Words and Melodies Collected 
SRGJAN TUCIC. 
The Words translated from the Serbian by 
FANNY COPELAND. 
The Melodies arranged by 


PERCIVAL GARRATT. 


Price Two Shillings. 


by 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PustisHep. 


ALANNAH 


SONG 





THE WORDS BY 
COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 
THE MUSIC BY 
EATON FANING. 

IN TWO KEYS. 


Price Two Shillings Each. 





London: Nove.io anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pusuisuen. 
MY LOVE DWELT IN A 
NORTHERN LAND 
(ROMANCE). 


Tue Music Com 


EDWARD ELGAR. 





Arranged as a Trio for S.S.¢ y the Composer. 





Price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 





London: NovetLto anp Compaxy, Limited. 


| 





LISHED. 


Just Pi 





NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 
BOOK 258. 


SIX FAIRY STORY GAME-SONGS 
IDA M. CARTLEDGE. 


1e Prince, the 
he Babes in tl 
he Princess or 
The little Mermaid. 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS, 
Book 2509. 
FIVE SONGS FOR THE TIMES 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


ETHEL BOYCE. 

OVER THERE. ON THE SEA 

REFLECTIONS. | 4. DANCING RHYME 
5. AN ENGLISH HYMN. 


STAFF NOTATION AND TONIC SOL-FA, 


Price Eightpence. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PvsisHep. 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 
BooK 


THE ORCHARD RHYMES 


NURSERY RHYMES WITH ACTIONS 
BY 


BOYCE anp DORA BRIGHT 


PERFORMANCE 


260. 


ETHEL 


FOR CONSECUTIVE 








CONTENTS. 
There was an old woman who lived in a shoe Ethel Boy 
Sing a song of sixpence 
The rose is red 
4. Lucy Locket 
Humpty Dumpty 
Curly Locks 
To market, to marke 
Simple Simon 
Little Betty Blue .. 
10. Old Mother Hubbar 


Monday's Child .. 


Ring-a-ring-o'-Roses J vaditiona 
13. Girls and boys, come out to play 


London: Novg.Lio anp ( PANY, Limited 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


}HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST + 
>. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


(Op. 30, No. 1.) 





ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 


JOHN POINTER. 


Book 


Book 


Book } 
. one : . «OWI 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. the Choral 
as. At le 

“We 

“ This 
che greate: 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 
MIUSICAL UNION SONG BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS FOR MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.). 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


t. AND&s 

CONTENTS. 2 Spris 

3. ANDA 

No. No. 4 Sone 

1. A VINTAGE SONG - .-» Mendelssohn | 11. SWEET AND LOW i ~ _ J. Barby s. Cxur 

2. DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 12. THE Comrapgs’ Sonc or Hore ... Adolphe Adam | © Post 

meee ?- ‘OST 

(Arr. by) H. Elliot Button! 73. Tue Dear LITTLE SHAMROCK 8 Prev 

3- FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY C. H. Doring (Arr. by) H. Elliot Button § 9. Mist 

., »< - . . : to, ALLE 

4. GIPSY SONG ee --» Mendelssohn 14. THE FROG (humorous)... pa ... Ernest Newton i tenn 

5- MAIDEN FAIR, O DEIGN TO TEL! Haydn 15. Tue Lonc Day CLoses  ... __... Arthur Sullivan fra, Axo, 

©. MEN OF HARLECH... — ... “— wie. ea 16. THE THRRE CHAFERS (humorous) ... H. Trih ~o 

. O WHO WILL O'ER THE DOWNS .. L. de Pearsa x + FREL 

: ops gd a ' . , -_ 17. THE THREE HUNTSMEN (humorous) C. Kreutzer § oars 
§ ONCE MORE WITH Joy (Pilgrims’ Chorus, 4 

“ . , 18. THE WINTRY WINDS ARE BLOWING J. Miiller § 16. Arce 

Tannhauser) , vis . Wagner ; : Abt | '% Cont 

9. SERENADE ; Fes . Mendelssohn 19 THURINGIAN VOLKSLIED ans Franz 8. Post 

yo. SoLpIERs’ Cuorus (Faust) ... 7 ... Gounod 20. WHAT CARE I HOW FAIR SHE BE Jacques Blumenthal | i Mop; 

a. ANDA 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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OHN SE STIAN 
JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 
VF 
“— a ——_ : ™ | 
A 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Complete in Five Books, to which is added a Sixth Book, containing the Chorales only. 
CONTENTS. 
) S. od s. d. 
Book XV. Orgelbiichlein (Little Organ Book). 5 ©} BooK XVIII. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part I.) ... 3 6 
Book XVI. The Six ‘‘Schiibler” Preludes and Book XIX. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part II.) and 
the ‘‘ Clavieriibung ” (Part III.)... 3 6 Variations ... sen " us § © 
Book XVII. The Eighteen Preludes in + 3 6|Book XX. TheChorales only ... as -. 2 
‘What is needed,’ wrote Schweitzer, in concluding a chapter on these magnificent organ works of the great master, ‘is a cheap edition of 
the Ch orale Preludes in the original form, distinguishing the collections planned by Bach himself, from detached chorales that have come down to 
as.’ At length, in the excellent edition before us, we find admirably fulfilled every detail of Schweitzer's ideal. 
“ We have no hesitation in recommending this edition of the Chorale Preludes."—Aderdeen Free Press. 
“ This fine series is a triumph of British music publi shing, and, with clear editing and informing prefaces and annotations, it should prove of 
the greatest value to students of the old master."—7he Glasgow Herald. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
TWENTY 
INTY 
Pa 4 — 4 — -— ~ ™ 
’ oe a A 4 
FOR THE ORGAN 
> - NUS 
ry ) To ~ ) “lope 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each Set. Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Four Shillings each Set. 
SET I. SET Il. 
t. ANDANTE CON Moro - Alfred H. Allen 1. ALLEGRETTO GRAzIOSO .. “s os .. George J. Bennett 
2. Sprinc Soni ‘ , -. W.H. Bell| 2. Crhurcn PReELupe . - ee R. Ernest Bryson 
3. ANDANTE CON Moro ) oe G. J. Bennett 3. ANDANTE TRANQUILLO : ‘ . George Calkin 
/ 4 Sone or THANKSGIVING Josiah Booth 4 For Hoty Communion . ‘ J. Baptiste Cathkin 
3arnby s. Cuurcn Pretupes No. 5 R.£. Bryson’ 5. Post.upE .. os “ “a .. Percy E. Fletcher 
Adam 6. Post.upe in G “ , H. Elliot Button, 6. Larco. . os : ii on Handel 
7. Postitupe 1x G MINOR . George Calkin 7. BERCEUSE .. ; o- Oliver King 
8 PRELUDE os Be . .. Percy E. Fletcher 8. ADAGIO, FROM SONATINA No. 2 : . Kuhlan 
Button 9 Minuet in A C. H. Lloyd 9. ALLEGRETTO.. on wie ‘ , . Kate Loder 
ewton to, ALLEGRO MopERATO oe _ Kate Loder 10. ANDANTE IN G a G. F. Wesley Martin 
th tt. ALLEGRO. Op.ar .. . ee se ‘ Gustav Merkel 11. ANDANTE Quast ALLEGRETTO - Gustav Merkel 
ulivan t2, ANDANTE. Op. 162 Gustav Merkel 12. CAVATINA In G ae ‘ Ernest Newton 
Triihn t3. IntTrRopucTorY VOLUNTARY ON THE Rus SSIAN Hy MN = esT. Pye 13. Epicocue ia a : Josef Rheinberger 
euteer t4 Pre.tupe No. 2 (from Six Pieces) . . . Redhead 14. ANDANTE IN A ‘ J. Varley Roberts 
' ts LARGHETTO AND ALLEGRG i e" Variey Roberts 15. ANDANTE In G - Charles Steggail 
Miller 16. ALLEGRETTO PASTORALE . .. Charles Steggall 16. Marcu in G : Henry Smart 
z Abt 7 ConTEMPLATION ; ~ F , John E. West | 17. ANbaNTE Do oroso (“‘ Marcia Funebre™) .. John E. West 
onthal #8. Postiupe in B Fiat John E. West | 18. Pastorat MELopy = , John E. West 
. tg Mopgrato MagEsToso . Kate Westrop| 19. ANDANTE i : . Kate Westrop 
a. ANDANTE PASTORALE ‘ ee es W.G. Wood! 20. At.eGrReTTO Grazioso W. G. Wood 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A 


COLLECTED 


O} 


SELECTION 
FOLK-SONG 


,ANGED B\ 


CECIL J]. SHARP AND R. 


PRICE 





VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


TWO SHILLINGS. 


NOTATIONS), ts. 


One man shall mow my meadow. 
Spanish Ladies. 

The Briery Bush. 

The Carter. 


The Coasts of High Barbary. 
The Crystal Spring. 

The Female Highwayman. 
The Fox. 

The Holly and the Ivy. 
The Keeper. 

The Keys of Canterbury. 
The Lark in the Morn 
The Painful Plough. 

The Red-Herring. 

The Sheep Shearing. 

The Tree in the Wood. 


Wassail Song. 
William Taylor. 
be had separately, price 1\d. 


niment may 


VOCAL PARTS (BOTH 
ONTENTS. 
A Farmer’s Son so sweet. 
Admiral Benbow. 
As I walked through the meadows 
Brennan on the Moor. 
Bingo. 
Come, all you worthy Christian men. 
Dashing away with the Smoothing Iron. 
Down by the Riverside. 
Farmyard Song. 
Green Broom. 
Heave away, my Johnny. 
I will give my Love an Apple. 
I’m seventeen come Sunday. 
King Herod and the Cock. 
My Boy Billy. 
My Man John. 
O No, John. 
O Waly, Waly. 
Each of the above Somes th Pian rt pa 
LonpoN: NOVELLO AND 


JUST 


|THE SPIRIT OF ENG LAND 


THREE 
LAURENCE 


POE 


SET TO MUSIC FOR TENOR OR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 
4 4 4 fe » 
EDWARD ELGAR. 
‘) S 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
Tonic Sou-Fa, Is. 6d 
OR SEPARATELY 
No. I. No. 2. No. 3 

The Fourth of August. lo Women. For the Fallen. 
Vocal Score 7" ai F Vocal Score s Vocal Score. . 
Tonic Sol-fa ee sas @& 8 Tonic Sol-fa 6 Tonic Sol-fa. 
Full Score (/n ‘he 7/’ress). Full Score .. 5 Oo Full Score 
String Parts (/n the Press) String Parts 2 6 String Parts .. 


Wind Parts on Hire. Wind Parts on Hire. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PUBLISHED. 


MS 


BINYON. 


Wind Parts on Hire. 


COMPANY, LIMIrTep. 











London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160 
anv Co., Ltd., 


Sold also by Simpxtn, Marsuat, Hamitton, Kent 


Paternoster Row, F..C.-4.—Wednesday, August 1 1917 


Wardour Street, Soho, W 





Wilks 
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No. 53- FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE.—John E. West. Price 3d. 


Novello’s Chorister Series of Church Music. 


yn we 
nn 


» 
> wow 


dl ne | 
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FOR FEMALE OR BOYS’ VOICES. 





VERSICLES AND RESPONSES. (four-part) ... A. H. BREWER 
BLESSED ARE THEY THAT DWELL IN THY HOUSE. (Four-part) J. BRAHMS 
KYRIE AND CREED = ...) Communion ina A. H. D. PRENDERGAST 
SANCTUS AND GLORIA ... pr A. H. D, PRENDERGAST 
BENEDICTUS AND AGNUS DEI) ( Three-part) A. H. D. PRENDERGAST 


MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS 1s G.  (Ziree-fart)... Joun E. West 
LO! FROM THE HILLS MY HELP DESCENDS. (Three part) R. F. M. AKERMAN 


. *HEAR MY PRAYER, O LORD. (Tzhree-part) . MENDELSSOHN 
.*O PRAISE THE LORD. (Three-part) ... an ns MENDELSSOHN 
. *O LORD, THOU HAST SEARCHED ME OUT. (four-part) MENDELSSOHN 
. *GOD SAVE THE KING. (TZhree-part) ... aa sae im sic ee 
. *HE IN TEARS THAT SOWETH (In A or A flat). (Three-part) ... F. HILLER 
. *O PERFECT LOVE (Wedding Hymn). (Zwo-fart) ... en ron J. BARNBy 
. *THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. ( Two-fart).. ane oe H. Smart 


. *VE SHALL DWELL IN THE LAND (Harvest Anthem). (Three-part) J. STAINER 


SHORT COMMUNION SERVICE ww E rat. (Mostly unison) B. LuARD-SELBY 


_*THE NIGHT IS FAR SPENT (Advent). (Zwo-fart) .. sass M. B. Foster 
THERE WERE SHEPHERDS (Christmas). (Zwo-fart) .. ...M. B. Fosrer 
IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? (Lent or Good Friday). (Ztwo-fart) ...M. B. Foster 
WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING (Easter). (Zwo-fart/) ... _M. B. Foster 


IF YE THEN BE RISEN WITH CHRIST (Ascension). (Two-part) M. B. Foster 


*EYE HATH NOT SEEN NOR EAR HEARD (w ena ( Two-part) M. B. Foster 


. *BY BABYLON’S WATERS. (7Zwo-fart) .. ea oe H. SMart 
MARRIAGE SERVICE. (J/ostly Two-part) _ aos nie ... HuGH BLaIR 
. *0O HOW AMIABL E. ( Tx 10- part) eee a H. MAuNDER 


THE LORD HIMSELF IS THY KEEPE R. (Soprano Solo ond Two-fart) H. Biair 


SONGS OF PRAISE THE ANGELS SANG (Hymn-Anthem). ne sate, ATTWOOD 
ABIDE WITH ME. (Soprano Solo and Two-part Chorus) _Iv = ATKINS 
GOD SHALL WIPE (Threepart) ... obs vee Je Es. FRR 
LET THE BRIGHT SERAPHIM (Air from “Samson ”) sin “wn HANDEL 
BURIAL SERVICE (7Zwo- and Three-part) — ‘ae a HuGu BLAIR 
*THY WORD IS A LANTERN (7wo-far?) ane ve ... A. M. RICHARDSON 
O YE THAT LOVE THE LORD (Zhreefart) ins ... A. M. RicHARDSON 
OH! HAD I JUBAL’S LYRE (Air from “Joshua”) _... ae oes HANDEL 
SEVENFOLD AMEN (Arranged for S.S.A.) —- is oes - STAINER 
PRAISE THE LORD, O MY SOUL (Three-part) os os Joun E. WEsT 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS in C (Zhree-fart) _... .HuGH BLarr 
I AM NOT WORTHY, HOLY LORD (TZwo-far?) — _ C. MACPHERSON 
THE LORD LOOKED DOWN ( Zhree-par?t) : * iss C. MACPHERSON 
. *I WILL LOOK UNTO THE LORD (Advent or I ent) (Two-part) G. A. MACFARREN 
"BEHOLD, THE TABERNACLE (C ieiemedl ( Zwo-part) ... G. A. MACFARREN 
*COME, AND LET US RETURN (Advent or Lent) (Zzwo-fart) ... G. A. MACFARREN 
MY HEART, EVER FAITHFUL (In THE KEy oF D) ... ac ae ... BACH 


WHATSOEVER THINGS WERE WRITTEN AFORETIME 


(Three-part with Soli ad lid.) C. H. Lioyp 
AS THE HART PANTETH (TZwo-fart) ... ses sete sins B. MARCELLO 
LIKE AS THE HART (7Zwo-far‘?) ... V. NOVELLO 


I WILL GIVE UNTO HIM THAT IS ATHIRST (Soprano ‘Solo and 

Two-part Chorus) ... HucGH BL Lair 
SORROW NOT FOR THOSE THAT SLEEP (Soprano Solo and 

Two-part Chorus) . , _ ~P en _ st HuGH Bair 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS in A (four-part) CHARLES MACPHERSON 
COME, HOLY GHOST (Soprano Solo and Three-part Chorus) ... THomas ATTWOOD 
AWAKE, MY SOUL (Three-pfart) _.. es = CHARLES MACPHERSON 
I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVE TH (Air from “The Messiah”) HANDEL 


*,” Anthems marked thus si may be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 


Lonnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTEb. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 
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— 
FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE e 
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PrincrpAL—SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, Mus.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.A.M. 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to students of both sexes (whether amateur 
or professional) a thorough training in all branches of music under the most able and 
distinguished Professors. In addition to receiving individual lessons in the various 

branches of the Curriculum, students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, 
and Chamber Music Classes, and the weekly Lectures on music and musicians. Evidence of 


their progress is given at the Fortnightly and Public Concerts and by periodical Operatic and 


Dramatic Performances. 


There are three Terms in the Academic year—viz., the Michaelmas Term, from 
Michaelmas to Christmas; the Lent Term, from early in January to Easter; and the Mid- 
summer Term, from early in May until the end of July. 

The Fee for the ordinary curriculum is 12 Guineas per Term. 

A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded and are competed for periodically. 

Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected by 
the Directors, Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names 
of the letters A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
quitting the Institution may be elected by the Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the letters F.R.A.M. 

Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts and of 
introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 

An examination of persons trained independently of the Academy is held twice a year— 
viz., during the Summer and Christmas vacations—successful candidates at which are elected 
Licentiates of the Academy, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the 
letters L.R.A.M. The syllabus is issued annually at Easter. 

An examination of persons engaged in the Training of Children’s Voices is held 


twice a year, and a certificate is granted to successful candidates. 


A Special Course of Lecture Lessons for Professional Music Teachers has been 
instituted, to be followed by an Examination for the distinction of Associateship. 


A JUNLOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on application to the 


Secretary. 
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A Modern School for the Violit 


BY 
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AUGUST WILHELM] ayp JAMES BROWN 














HE purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, all tha 
necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 












* A Modern School for the Violin” consists of Six Books devoted to Daily Technica: Prag 
Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a number of feces with Pianoforte Accompanime 
the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 


The foundation of *‘ A Modern School for the Violin ” is laid by means of a series of Six Books dealing exclusi 
with the important subject of DAILY TECHNICAL PRACTICE. The First Book of Zechnical Practice (Book 14) is limi 
to the 1st Position; the Second Book (2A) to the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions ; the Third Book (3A) to the first 
Positions ; and so on. Bowings and other technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner throughe 
Each Book of Zechnical Practice is divided into ‘‘ Lessons” (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of shag 
repeating Exercises on some definite point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, &c., with the needful explanation 
Included in each Book will be found a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according to the particular stage 
advancement reached. 

Taken as a whole, this section is intended to facilitate, and to jasist on, a ¢horough, steady, and continuous prog 
in the mastery of the Jnstrument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for artistic achievemail 
with all its lasting delights. 





























SECTION B.—STUDIES. IN SIX BOOKS. 

Section B is formed of a series of original and selected Studies, in Six Books. Each Book of Studies (Section Bis 
carefully co-ordinated, in respect of difficulty and range of subject, with the correspondingly numbered Book of Zechnaal 
Practice (Section A). Thus the First Book of Studies (18) is written in the Ist Position ; the Second Book (28) in the 
2nd, and 3rd Positions ; the 3rd Book (38) in all Positions up to and including the 5th; and so on. It should further ® 
explained that the two Sections are designed to complement one another, and that the ‘‘ School” must be practised, mit 
in single Books of 7echnical Practice and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books 14 and 18 are to be take 
concurrently, then Books 2A and 28, 3A and 38, and so on, and the appropriate pairs are now issued bound togetherl 
cloth (see Cloth Bindings below). 















la. TECHNICAL PRACTICE (tst Position) 2s. od. Is. STUDIES ; ... (Ist Position), 2s. 


















ey od. 

2a. DittTo (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. Qn. DitTo (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 6 

BA. Ditto (Ist to §th Position) 3s. od. 3B. Ditto sa ... (Ist to 5th Position) 3s. of 

4a. Ditto (all Positions) 2s. 6d. 4B. Ditto de es ... (all Positions) 3s. @& 

Ba. Ditto Do. 2s. 6d. | 5B. DitTo i Do. 3s. od 
Ditto Do. 3s. od. DITTO Do. 









CLOTH BINDINGS. 










Book | (1A and 18, bound together) in Cloth ... e . 5s. od. 
2. (2A and 2p, bound together) Do. . 5s. 6d. 

3. (3A and 3n, bound together) Do. Pe non’, le 

4. (4A and 48, bound together) Do. iN . 6s. 6d. 

»» 5 (5A and 5p, bound together) Do, ‘ ‘ 6s. 6d. 
» 6. (6A and 6B, bound together) Do. 7s. Od. 
























PIECES. 

In completion of the scheme of “ A Modern School” a number of /%eces are published, in a form 
designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number the Violin part THE 
is furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the methods of rendering, &c. WIT! 
No. 13. TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK No. 21. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. J. S. Bacn PIAN 

(ist Position) 2s. o (1st to 6th Position) 2s. of 
No. 14. SONATA IN G MINOR. G, Tartixt No. 22. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. Prerre Rove 
(All Positions) 2s. od. (Op. 9). (All Positions) 2s. 6d. 
No. 15.5 OVERTURE TO SAMSON. G. F. Hanve No. 23. TWELVE CAROLS . (ist Position) 2s.0d 
(ist, end, and ard Positions) 2s. od No. 24. SONATA IN A, W. A. Mozart 
No, 16. SONATINA IN D. Franz Scuusert 7 (1st to sth Position) 2s. od 
(rst, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. o No. 25. REVERIE. Henri Vieuxtemrs (Op. 22, No. 3). 
No. 17. EIGHT HYMN TUNES. Various Composers (Advanced) 2s. of ‘ 
(1st Position) 1s. 6d. No. 26. FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From Op. 8) ' 
No. 18 STYRIAN DANCES (LANDLER) (Op. 16s). IGnaz Pvevet (1st Position) 2s. od. i 
osee LANNER (1st to sth Position) 2s. o No. 27, SARABANDE AND TAMBOURIN. ' 
No. 19. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR. Jean-Marie Lecatr (1st to sth Position) 2s. od. 
J. S. Bacu (Advanced) 2s. od. No. 28. BOURREE AND GIGUE. J. S. Bacu 
No. 20. SONATA IN G (No. 8). Josern Havon (rst and 3rd Positions) 1s. 6¢ 
(1st to 6th Position) 2s. od. No. 29. BALLADE AND POLONAISE. 
Henri Vieuxtemps (Op. 38) (Advanced) 2s. od. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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